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Art. I. — Master Humphrey’s Clock. 1. The Old Curios- 
ity Shop and other Tales. By Cuartes Dickens. With 
numerous illustrations by Cattermole & Browne. Philadel- 
phia: Lea & Blanchard. 1841. S8vo. pp. 362. 

- Barnaby Rudge. By Cuarves Dickens, (Boz,) author 
of the “Old Curiosity Shop,” “ Pickwick,” ‘“ Oliver Twist,” 
&c. &c. With numerous illustrations by Cattermole, Browne 
& Sibson. Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard. 1842. 8vo, 
pp. 323. 


In the various forms of the epic and the pastoral, the ro- 
mance and the novel, fiction has constituted a large proportion 
of the literature of the world, and a still larger proportion of 
the popular literature of modern Christendom. Yet its source, 
its theory, and its laws, have not been, so far as we can ascer- 
tain, brought to the test of philosophical i inquiry. In the pres- 
ent article we shall endeavor to answer the following questions. 
Whence springs fiction, — from what elements of human nature 
and condition? What is its aim? Is it an enduring form of 
literature? If not, what will occupy its place? In what oth- 
er form can imagination find its free scope, and exert its full 
power ? 

We read in classic fable of the ‘Titans, who, that they 
might scale the heavens, heaped Ossa upon Pelion, and rolled 
leafy Olympus upon Ossa ; and the earliest of authentic histo- 
ry tells us of certain rash and aspiring builders, who essayed to 
erect a tower of brick and mortar, whose top should reach the 
sky. What they attempted by their handiwork, fiction aims 
to accomplish for the mind. It is the vehicle by which men 
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of all ages have sought to scale the heavens, — to attain a per- 
fectness, harmony and beauty, which they could not find on 
earth, — to represent the ideal of the fancy, which had never 
embodied itself in actual life. The present state has always 
struck the minds of men, even in the rudest times, as imperfect 
and fragmentary. ‘This has been the case with the outward 
world. Nature is indeed fair and glorious, yet not a perfect 
Paradise. Her scenes of beauty are often deformed and laid 
waste, — the serpent lurks in the garden, the wasp in the 
flower-cup. There are frightful solitudes, arid deserts, blight- 
ing winds sweep over field and forest, the deadly thunder- 
bolt destroys the hope of man. And then there is no scene, 
where the lines of beauty are so nicely rounded off, that the 
imagination cannot conceive of something more perfect ; nor is 
there anything on the earth or in the visible heavens so grand 
but that man may imagine something more vast and sublime. 
Hence the fictions, that have always prevailed with regard to a 
past, a future, or a distant Paradise, where there is no blight or 
death, no deformity, cloud, or storm. It was in this striving 
after outward perfection, that classic fable produced the bowers 
of Calypso and the far off Isles of the Blessed, and clothed 
the vale of Tempe and the Arcadian groves in traits of ideal 
beauty. 

Still more has mankind felt in all ages the seeming inequali- 
ty and injustice of human fortunes. ‘The race has not been to 
the swift, nor the battle to the strong. The pure of heart have 
been trodden under foot, and the vile have been exalted. ‘The 
cup of hemlock has been mingled for genius and piety ; the 
world’s homage has been laid at the feet of fools and ruffians. 
In human affairs, cause and effect, conduct and its just conse- 
quences have seemed to be disjoined ; retribution has marched 
with tardy steps; injustice has enjoyed long and signal tri- 
umphs. Yet there is native in man’s heart an idea of justice, 
perfect and supreme. And the constant effort of the old pa- 
gan philosophy was to solve the enigma of life, —to account 
for the seeming inequality of human fortunes. ‘To this end 
theories without number were devised. This aim lay at the 
foundation of the oriental philosophy, which referred the prev- 
alence of wrong and evil to a malignant principle, contending 
with the supreme God for the government of the universe. 
Fiction cuts the knot which philosophy thus sought to untie. Fic- 
tion shapes its own world after the eternal idea of justice in the 
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heart, invents personages, whose fortunes coincide with their 
characters and deserts, deals righteous retribution, crowns virtue 
in the sight of all men, and makes punishment follow close 
upon the heels of crime. 

Then again, there is the same signature of imperfection upon 


the virtues, the doings, and the darings of the brave and the 
good. The outlines of the purest “individual character are 
marred by petty foibles and follies. Splendid virtues are often 
neutralized by gross faults. ‘The brave are sometimes mean. 
Heroes show too plainly that they are mortal. Great enterpri- 
ses are retarded, and great results shortened and weakened by 
the frailty or the mistakes of their agents. No series of efforts 
or evenis rolls on so smoothly or gloriously but there is some 
ripple or eddy in the current. But there is within man the na- 
live consciousness of capacity for the loftiest virtue and the 
noblest daring, of the power of controlling the course of events 
in the happiest direction and to the most glorious issues. ‘This 
consciousness expresses itself through the medium of fiction, 
which gives us characters of godlike purity and power, enter- 
prises undertaken and achieved in the freest and boldest spirit, 
obstacles fearlessly encountered and triumphantly subdued, a 
march of affairs stately and majestic throughout. 

Thus has fiction had its foundation in man’s dissatisfaction 
with the present state of things, and his yearning after some- 
thing higher and better, in his effort to realize those innate 
ideas of the beautiful, the grand, and the good, which have no 
counterpart in the actual world. Different classes of fiction 
correspond to different forms of this effort. The epic repre- 
sents grandeur in action, high and commanding virtues dis- 
played on a broad and conspicuous theatre. T'ragedy deline- 
ates the gigantic proportions of the ideal man, considered as a 
being of sentiment and emotion. Pastoral fiction exhibits the 
affections and the gentler virtues, blooming in a congenial para- 
dise of innocence and love. ‘The novel deals primarily with 
events, and makes character subsidiary. Its aim is to replace 
the lost thread of cause and effect, to bind actions to their le- 
gitimate consequences, to administer impartial retribution, as the 
ideal of justice in the author’s heart may dictate. ‘The romance 
mingles all of these forms. It combines the stately epic tread 
of heroes on an elevated stage, with the passion and sentiment 
of the tragic muse. It borrows the tenderness of the pastoral, 
and often its haze of voluptuous tranquillity to shed over the 
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scenes of nature, while with the novel its plot turns on the 
principle of retributive justice. 

Fiction is not then, it would seem, a random form of litera- 
ture, a mere vehicle of amusement. It has its root in uni- 
versal nature. It grows out of that better, that ideal self, 
which is perpetually shooting above and beyond the actual, and 
which, in every department, carries our aims far beyond our 
power of execution, our conceptions far beyond aught that we 
can hope to realize. Fiction is no less the spontaneous lan- 
guage of nature, than are the wailings of infancy or the groans 
of the suffering. It is too a universal language. With one 
exception, which we shall shortly notice, no nation, that has 
created for itself a literature, has failed to utter itself in this 
form. Nay, even savage nations, destitute of the use of letters, 
have embodied their ideas of perfection in traditional tales or 
in rude epics. ‘This form of literature, thus universal, indicates 
the universality of the ideas which give birth to it. There is 
in every human heart a dissatisfaction with the actual, the seen, 
and the felt, both as regards outward nature, the march of 
events, and human character and experience. ‘There is in 
every heart the ideal world of more perfect forms, of more ex- 
quisite beauty, of higher purity. There is a tendency in every 
mind to conceive of these ideas as embodied in some past, fu- 
ture, or distant paradise. Faith in paradise is a branch of the 
universal faith of the human heart. Now, so far as we can 
analyze the nature of man, we find no innate idea without its 
corresponding object. In the cant phrase of the day, the 
subjective always has its counterpart in the objective. Man’s 
innate ideas are the inward expression of great truths or facts 
in the divine government. And this idea, so universal, of a 
more perfect order of things and state of being, points us for 
its realization to a past and a future paradise. Yes, the human 
heart in all ages bears testimony, and has engraven its testimo- 
ny deep on the literature of the world, that all things were per- 
fect once, and are to be again restored. 

Ancient fiction dwelt chiefly on the past, and pictured a gol- 
den age, when the gods pitched their tents with men, when 
kings were patriarchs, when peace, innocence and plenty 
reigned, before violence had sharpened the sword or the dart, 
or cupidity launched a keel upon the deep. Who cannot 
see in this the soul’s memory of her first estate and birthright 
forfeited by sin, nay, of her forthcoming also from that Para- 
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dise of God once on earth, which, when man fell, like the 
child in the Apocalypse, was caught up to the eternal throne, 
and which the latter days shall see descending again from 


heaven, when there shall be no more pain or sickness, night, or 
death ? 


“The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar ; 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come, 
From God, who is our home.” 


“ Hence in a season of calm weather, 
Though inland far we be, 
Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hithe;, 
Can in a moment travel thither, 
And see the children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore.” 


Fiction has, however, always combined with its retrospec- 
tive tendency an onward pointing, a prophetic character, blend- 
ing the functions of the seer and the poet ; for mankind have 
always had a latent faith, that what has been will be again; 
that the golden age will return, and righteousness and truth, 
mercy and peace, dwell in close embrace upon the earth, that 
effete nature will renew her strength and put on her birthday 
apparel ; that 

| “all fear 
Of barrenness shall cease, and every field 
Laugh with abundance, and the land once lean, 
Or fertile only in its own disgrace, 
Exult to see the thirsty curse repealed, 


The various seasons woven into one, 
And that one season an eternal spring.” 


Hardly is there a fiction of antiquity, however deep in the 
past the plot is laid, which presents not these foreshadowings, 
or, as they should rather be termed, these foreshinings of a par- 
adise to come. KEijther the living seer is brought upon the 
stage to unrol the scroll of the future, or else the hero threads 
without dying, the dark way of death, and crosses the black 
river with the gloomy ferryman, to seek out the Shade of some 
illustrious ancestor, who may reveal the fates, and fortify him 
for conflict and danger by the hope of better things to come. 
And may we not take this universal consent, in a brighter and 
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happier future as a pledge lodged in man’s heart by its Author, 
that a future better than the past ever awaits our race; that 
humanity shall move on in an ever brightening path, evil evolv- 
ing good, till hope shall become sight, and men shall copy into 
their annals the richest pages of prophecy ? 

One nation only, we have said, writes no fiction, — the 
Jewish, — a striking fact, and one which seems to evince that 
they had in authentic revelations that for which other nations 
strove through the medium of fiction. They, (except in their 
times of national apostasy,) they alone, of all nations upon 
earth made no idols; for they had the true Jehovah, whose 
only image is that created by his indwelling in the soul of his 
worshipper. And it would seem as if they had extended to the 
golden past and to the golden future, the law which was given 
them against idolatry. ‘They made no likeness of the Eden 
which was, or of the Eden which is to be. History and proph- 
ecy to them filled and transcended the highest sphere of fable. 
They could not equal that which was written by the unerring 
pen of inspiration, or heighten colors borrowed from the sky ; : 
and they wisely refrained from fiction, which must have fallen 
so far short of the delincations in their truthful records. They 
had in their sacred books a Paradise, in which were soft 
streams and gentle dews, every tree pleasant to the sight and 
good for food, and in which, above all, the parents of our race 
heard the voice of the Lord God in the cool of the day, and 
talked with him as a man talks with his neighbor. ‘They had 
also the promise of one who should restore lost Eden, under 
whose reign the wolf and the lamb should lie down together, 
the desert blossom as the garden, and men learn war no more. 
Their yearnings were satisfied, their ideas of perfectness met 
and filled by this past and this future, which their earnest faith 
brought so nigh together as to overlap the dull and doubtful 
present. ‘These revelations solved for them the enigma of life, 
which perplexed the whole Gentile world. They saw amidst 
all the confused and conflicting elements of nature and society 
a sovereign arm, a guiding Providence. ‘The voice of the 
Lord was upon the waters, the winds were his angels, and 
flames of fire his ministers. In his hand were the hearts of 
men. By him kings reigned, and princes decreed justice. It 
was his to bring low and to raise up, to wound and to make 
whole. ‘The people might rage and the nations take counsel ; 
but he could make the wrath of man to praise him, and while 
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his covenant race were found in the way of his testimonies, he 
would say to the winds and the waves of human passion, “ Touch 
not mine anointed, and do my servants no harm.” For the 
sins of their first parents, Eden had indeed been barred by the 
angel of the flaming sword. For their own sins and the sins 
of their fathers, had the hour of redemption been delayed. 
But the time was approaching, the feet of those who should 
bring the glad tidings, were already on the mountains. With 
such a faith, for them to have given birth to a fictitious litera- 
ture would have been as unnatural as to light a candle at 
noonday ; and the absence of this element in Hebrew literature 
bears conclusive testimony to the sufliciency of the Jewish 
revelation for its times and its purposes. 
Our remarks on the absence of fiction from the literature of 
the Hebrews demand perhaps a word or two of explanation. 
In the first place, we assume that the Mosaic records of the 
infancy of the race are not fictitious, and that the prophetical 
books are filled with actual predictions of the future ; and these 
points, we hold ourselves prepared to maintain and defend, but 
deem the discussion of them out of place in a_ purely literary 
article. ‘Then we are fully aware that parables and allegories 
are not infrequent in the Old ‘Testament. But these are not 
fiction in any proper sense of the word. ‘T'hey are not crea- 
tions of the fancy conjured up for their own sakes, and de- 
signed to present imaginings and yearnings beyond human experi- 
ence and attainment. ‘They are simply a mode of illustration, 
a form of instruction, —a mode, by which abstract truth is 
materialized, and brought down, as it were, to the sight and 
touch of the sensual and the unenlightened. ‘Their province 
is the very reverse of that of the higher fiction, which exalts, 
expands, and spiritualizes the material, and bears the soul away 
from the visible and the tangible. We are aware also that if 
fiction mean merely the direct opposite of fact and truth, the 
‘T'almuds and the Rabbinical writings contain nothing but fic- 
tion. But so far as our imperfect and fragmentary knowledge 
of those works extends, they contain nothing, that betrays in- 
ventive genius, an excursive imagination, or creative power. 
On the other hand, they are full of conceits so anile, vapid and 
absurd, as to put them entirely out of the pale of literature, 
and to forfeit for their vast and formless mass even a humble 
or an undefined place among the products of mind. And final- 
ly, we are aware that the book of Job is often called a dramatic 
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poem. We should rather term it a disquisition upon Provi- 
dence thrown for convenience into an interlocutory form ; for it 
is entirely devoid of dramatic interest. Its successive dialogues, 
or rather monologues, are not connected with the development 
of any artificial plot, and the brief narrative contained in the 
first and last chapters is not improbably the actual history of 
Job, with some slight poetic grouping of incidents and round- 
ing of numbers. But, however the book may be regarded, it 
is by no means certain that it is of Hebrew authorship. It has 
been supposed by many, and not without good reason, to be 
older than the Pentateuch, and to have been written in Edom 
or Arabia by some devout descendant of Ishmael or Esau, who 
inherited the religious faith of Abraham, but was without the 
formal line of the Jewish covenant. 

We come now to the bearing of Christianity upon fictitious 
literature ; and our readers have no doubt anticipated our con- 
clusion, that Christianity is unfavorable to fiction. But, it will 
be asked, has not modern Christendom been deluged by works 
of fiction, and, of master-works in this department, do even 
Homer and Virgil retain the palm unchallenged? ‘To these 
questions, we would reply, that the intellectual reign of Chris- 
tianity has but just begun. ‘The ages that have passed, have 
regarded the gospel as a light to be enclosed on either side, 
and to be permitted to shine only on the straight and narrow 
path of duty, not as the all-quickening sunlight, in which nature 
and life must be bathed, in order to be seen as they truly are. 
The rays of the divine image in Jesus have indeed gladdened 
and sanctified myriads, that none can number, of individual 
hearts ; but it is just beginning to rest on the outward creation, 
on the course of human affairs, on the various departments of 
intellectual culture. Much of the fiction, that has grown on 
Christian soil, is therefore of the heathen school, while much 
that bears the name of fiction is mere allegory, which does not 
create, but simply teaches. 

The great Christian epics, so called, differ very widely from 
the ancient epics. ‘The latter depend for their interest upon 
their plot, upon the majestic progress and triumphant issue of 
heroic adventures, exposures, darings, and sacrifices. Dante’s 
great poem, on the other hand, has no plot, no epic unity, no 
progress or catastrophe, — it is a mere allegory, with which is 
interwoven with infinite skill and power a large part of the 
then recent history of Italy, together with an enduring me- 
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mento of the poet’s personal friendships, and of his burning, 
withering hatred. 

Paradise Lost, as a work of art, stands unsurpassed. But 
it is composed of heterogeneous and conflicting elements. It 
blends allegory and fiction ; and what of fiction it contains is 
far from being throughout ‘of the Christian school. While its 
prime object was the exposition of Christian theology, and the 
incidents on which the plot binges, are the leading features of 
the Christian scheme of redemption, as understood by the poet, 
the development of the plot is of a Pagan stamp, and a large 
part of the imagery and the machinery is Pagan, though with 
Christian names. ‘The idea of fierce verbal controversy and deadly 
personal combat, (deadly, could angels die,) between the hosts 
of heaven and of bell, which runs through the whole poem, 
is borrowed from the wars of the gods and giants in the Greek 
mythology ; and the frequent coincidence in conception and 
imagery, between Paradise Lost and Hesiod’s Theogony, shows 
that Milton enjoyed far other sources of inspiration than 

“ Siloa’s brook that flowed 
Fast by the oracle of God.” 

The romances of the middle ages were crowded with Pagan 
ideas and imagery, borrowing their style, tone, and incidents, 
sometimes from classic sources, but oftener from superstitions 
indigenous to the countries where they were written, and from 
the gorgeous creations of Oriental fiction made current in 
Europe through the Saracens. 

Modern tragedy, except in Shakspeare’s hands, has been 
constructed on classic models, and has succeeded best when it 
has drawn its themes and its plots from ancient history and 
mythology. ‘Talfourd, whose lon is undoubtedly the most 
exquisitely chiselled tragedy, that has made its appearance in 
Christendom, expresses the conviction, that true tragedy can 
be kept in being as a form of intellectual art, only by preserv- 
ing the Destiny of the Greek tragedians for its moving spring. 

The novel is of modern origin ; and we may be pointed, for 
a proof that fiction cannot die, to the multitude of novels, for 
which we can find no more apt comparison, than that of the 
frogs in Egypt, which came into the very beds, and ovens, and 
kneading troughs of the Evy plans, — books, too many of 
them, like that which St. John ate in his vision, in his mouth 
sweet as honey, but so soon as he had eaten it, bitter. Novels 
are of two classes. ‘The most numerous is of those, which 
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are constructed on the old Pagan notion, that the ways of Prov- 
idence can be altered for the better. In these the interest 
depends on such combinations of events, as may make the for- 
tunes of the leading personages, and their part in the final 
catastrophe, commensurate with the degree of sympathy or dis- 
esteem, which the reader is Jed to feel for them respectively. 
These stories, as they are unchristian in their idea, are demor- 
alizing in their effects. ‘They present outward success as the 
great criterion of character, and, by interposing the idea of a 
strict temporal retribution near at hand, they veil from their 
readers that retribution, slow, but certain, which is decisive and 
full only beyond the grave. 

The other class of novels, (separated indeed from the last 
by no very definite line of demarcation,) includes those, which 
do not violently disturb the natural order of events, but which 
depend mainly for their interest on the accurate description of 
outward life and manners, and in which the plot is subsidiary, 
often borrowed with but little change from historical fact, and 
used only as affording points of support for successive narra- 
tives and conversations. From these stories the element of 
fiction is well nigh eliminated ; and when their scene is laid 
in unfamiliar ages, places, or walks of social life, they often 
rank as vehicles of authentic information, side by side with the 
works of historians or of travellers. These are the novels, 
in which one does not feel constrained to rush through the plot, 
and to reach the catastrophe with breathless haste; but, if 
worth reading at all, they will bear a leisurely perusal, and 
often a re-perusal. Perhaps the purest specimens of this kind 
of novel are Miss Austen’s, which are almost devoid of inven- 
tion, taking up just such stories as are developing themselves 
every day in actual life, adorning them by an easy graceful style 
of narration, and breathing through them a spirit of singular 
delicacy and moral purity. 

Scott belongs decidedly to this school of novelists; for he 
always makes his plot subsidiary to the minutie of its develop- 
ment. He can hardly be called a writer of fiction. He has 
little invention, but vast powers of combination. His great art 
consists in so adjusting the minute incidents of history, and in 
so combining characters and events, as to bring out in high 
relief the picture of the times, the illustrious personages, or the 
state of manners, which he portrays; and it is these, not the 
nominal hero or heroine, that fasten the reader’s interest, and 
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adhere to the memory. ‘Thus, for instance, we soon forget 
Ivanhoe, and the tame heroine of that novel is entirely thrown 
into the shade by the beautiful Jewess ; but the traits of the 
Richard Coeur de Lion of history, as there depicted, present so 
vivid and truthful an outline of character, that they can never 
fade from clear remembrance. Thus too in Rob Roy, the au- 
thentic pictures of Scottish life take precedence, by an im- 
measurable degree, in interest and in the reader’s recollection, 
of any of the personages brought upon the stage. Scott did 
not make, but found his materials. He is nota creator, not a 
poet, but the most skilful and versatile of artificers. He has 
been termed the Great Magician; and magician is the right 
word. He holds in his hand a vast Kaleidoscope, into which 
he drops numberless trinkets and gewgaws antique and strange, 
— he gives the instrument one mighty shake, and, lo, the motley 
assemblage has grouped itself, shape has fitted itself to shape, 
color to color, what seemed unique are matched, and the whole 
flashes a finished picture on the beholder’s eye. 

There is so little of fiction in Scott’s novels, and so predom- 
inant a purity of taste and feeling, that, were it not for his fre- 
quent and needless introduction of j imprecations and blasphe- 
mies, and for the contempt, which he is so prone to pour upon 
forms and modes of religion other than conventional, and 
especially upon the venerable, apostolic piety of the Scotch 
Covenanters, the moralist and the Christian might recommend 
his novels to the indiscriminate perusal even of the young and 
unsophisticated. Not so with his nearest successor in this de- 
partment, who seems to have borrowed Satan’s garments of 
light for his guilt-stamed and desperate heroes, who clothes vir- 
tue in sackcloth, and throws all the charms of romance, all the 
adornments of a rich poetic fancy, over scenes of licentious- 
ness, brutality, and violence. 

Of modern novelists in general, we may remark, that they 
have painted the outward rather than the inward life, incidents 
rather than character; and, where they have depicted charac- 
ter, it has been rather its prominent traits, than its delicate 
shades. They have also written objectively, rather than sub- 
jectively, that is, in their delineation of events and characters, 
they have taken the attitude of calm, indifferent spectators, in- 
stead of entering into the position and feelings of the actors, 
and taking their place for the true stand-point. 

From the survey, which we have now made, it would seem 
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that Christianity has done but little for the literature of fiction ; 
and we believe that fiction will decline in exact proportion to 
the infusion of Christian ideas into popular literature. Christian- 
ity has, like the Jewish theology, an Eden in the past, of which 
it would make no copy, except in the cleansed affections of its 
disciples. It has too in the future millennial glories in clear 
prospect, 
“ Scenes surpassing fables, and yet true,” 


which he, who would portray, unless he dip his pencil in the 
unfading colors of inspiration, might as well paint the thunder- 
bolts of Jupiter. Christianity has too, not only a Paradise in 
the far off past anda millennium in the far off future, but a 
heaven near at hand, embracing the material world on every 
side, compassing the path and the lying down of mortals, though 
their eyes be holden that they see it not, —a heaven into which 
the beloved have already gone, and from which there are well 
known voices, saying, ‘Come up hither,’—a heaven, with 
which man may hold unceasing communion by that ever-flow- 
ing prayer, which needs no voice or sound. ‘This past, this 
future, this unchanging present satisfies those aspirations and 
yearnings, which would otherwise prompt to the higher efforts 
of fiction. ‘The mind, that would lift itself above the visible 
and the tangible, approaches the ark of the covenant, draws 
nigh to the holy of holies, and brings thence, not fiction, but 
the treasures of eternal truth. 

The spirit of Christianity will supersede fiction in yet an- 
other way, by revealing the infinite significancy and worth of 
the actual, by bringing to light the traces of divinity in all that 
is, by breathing a new life into every scene of nature, by at- 
taching a momentous importance to the experience and fate of 
every human being, by displaying in the depths of the indi- 
vidual heart, and in the records of every individual life, the ele- 
ments of the highest and most thrilling interest. Things that are 
have hitherto been passed by in the search after things that are not. 
Imagination must henceforth, so far as she ranks herself with the 
Christian school, busy berself in bringing to light, and setting forth 
the sympathy and worship of man, the things that are ; and for 
this alone, as it comprebends the mysteries “of an infinite pres- 
ence and an exhaustless Providence, is the work of an eternity. 
Delineation must take the place of fiction. For one who 
takes Christian views of the world in which he lives, to think 
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of inventing aught, with an unexplored infinity around and 
within him for the range of his fancy, is as pitiful a conceit, as 
it was for the magicians of old to redden with their drugs a cu 
or two of water, W hen a divine hand had turned all the rivers 
and fountains in the land into blood. Why should we invent, 
when there is everything around us, for us to discover and to 
learn?) ‘Think what an exhaustless fund of poetry, what a 
boundless scope for the imagination there is in the actual. The 
idea of an infinite presence in all things seen, in the glad sun 
and the bright stars, in the glow of morning and the blush of 
evening, in the rushing wind and the flying cloud, how does it 
breathe new life into all the hues and forms of nature, load the 
air with harmonies, and crowd the most dreary scene with 
beauty! ‘To think of every dew-drop and snow-flake, every 
ray of light, and breath of air, as a shrine of the Infinite One, 
how does it invest these material forms with an inexpressible 
grandeur and loveliness, impart a lofty dignity to life, shed a halo 
of glory over the most familiar scenes, and draw strains of 
adoring melody from God’s least tuneful works! ‘This present, 
this passing moment, how fast it flits by, how vapid as an idle 
tale does it seem to the sluggish spirit, that will not stay its 
flight, and analyze it, and trace the whence and the whither 
of its mystery of love! But immensity and twin eternities are 
enfolded beneath its wings. For this present moment the 
whole past has been a preparation day, and treasured mercies 
of the entire eternity that is gone are poured upon it, while the 
rays of an eternity to come licht it up with hope and promise ; 
nor is there an instant of that boundless past or that boundless 
future, which helps not to make the fleeting present blessed. 
And then the vast whole of nature smiles upon it. It chimes 
in with the harmony of the spheres. It is embraced in those 
mighty laws, that comprehend all space. The stars in their 
courses shed sweet influences upon it. It concentrates the 
whole energy and love of God. 

Then, too, in every human soul, in every man’s experience, 
how much is there which in the light of Christianity com- 
mends itself as we of the most diligent study and the ten- 
derest sympathy ! Whose life is there, that has not within it- 
self the elements of more than an epic or a tragedy? What 
more touching and absorbing themes of poetic interest, than are 
furnished by the life of the humblest human being, who comes 
forth on the arena of action to win or lose eternity ; who does 
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battle with manifold trial and temptation, compassed about by 
the cloud of heavenly witnesses, who is to be a member of a 
family, of society, and to transmit the impress of his character 
for countless generations, who at length must cross alone the 
valley of death, and alone face in judgment the Majesty of the 
universe? In the light of Christianity, how are the least inci- 
dents magnified, how does every scene in life swarm with the 
true elements of poetry! Think you that the widow’s mite or 
the pile of garments which Dorcas made for the poor saints 
and widows, fills not a vastly larger place on the mental retina 
of mankind, and has not inspired the imagination in far more 
numerous, more various and richer forms, than ever did the siege 
of ‘Troy or the fortunes of Ulysses ? 

Delineation then, not fiction, — the delineation of nature and 
of man must be the work of the Christian imagination, must 
form the basis of the Christian school of poetry and fancy. 
Not that the old forms of fiction will be necessarily abandoned ; 
for the traits of human character and experience cannot be 
generalized and idealized without the use of fictitious names 
and artificial forms. Sketches of exalted character and excit- 
ing incidents may still be run into the epic or the tragic mould ; 
and the modern style of narrative fiction, (call it tale, or novel, 
or whatever else you please,) from its extreme flexibility, from 
its independence of conventional rules, and its boundless ca- 
pacity of modification, will doubtless retain a permanent place 
in the literature of Christendom. But under all these forms, 
the effort of the imagination will be to reach the actual traits of 
nature and life as they are, to touch the springs of human ex- 
perience, to make known the diversities of human condition, 
and the infinitely various modes of human thought and feeling, 
and to reveal the hidings of divine power, the workings of an 
overruling Providence in the affairs of earth. 

In illustration of the tendency of Christianity to open new 
departments of imaginative literature, we might specify the 
modern birth of what we term by way of eminence descriptive 
poetry. ‘The ancients described nature, sometimes vividly and 
grandly, but only incidentally, with great brevity, and when 
they could not avoid it. We believe that we are correct in 
saying, that there is not extant a single ancient poem devoted 
to the description of natural scenery, or any mention of this 
form of poetry. But we all know how large and cherished a 
department of modern poetry has been consecrated to the sub- 
lime and beautiful in the outward universe. 
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In the delineation of human character and experience as it 
is, Shakspeare occupies the first place in the Christian school. 
Shakspeare wrote no fiction. No uninspired writings have 
more of truth than his master-works. He anatomizes human 
life and character, and follows out the human heart into its 
most minute and complex modes of experience. Many of his 
sayings have therefore passed into popular proverbs, and that 
too among people who never read a word that he wrote. How 
often do we find in his writings long passages which paint 
our own emotions and experience far more accurately than we 
could have written them out. But Shakspeare wrote objective- 
ly, with but little sympathy, with keen observation and vast 
self-knowledge, but not with love. His head was more Christ- 
ian than his heart. He therefore satisfies the judgment more 
than he touches the feelings, instructs more than he edifies. 

Mackenzie, though in so different a department of literature, 
and at so long an interval of time, may well be cited in this 
connexion for the broad contrast in all these points between 


him and Shakspeare. Mackenzie wrote with sympathy and, 


love, — wrote subjectively. He is always true to the heart. 
Yet, from lack of just observation, he wrote fiction. He meant 
to describe man as he is; but, over an eccentric and chaotic 
mass of generosity and meanness, virtue and crime, success and 
agony, he has painted but one distinct and speaking likeness, 
that of his own warm and philanthropic heart, beating in uni- 
son with all that is noble and good, and in pitying deprecation 
of everything base, vile, and cruel. 

We know of no recent author, who has better illustrated the 
truth-telling power of an imagination inspired by Christian 
ideas, than our countryman Hawthorne. We have already 
spoken of his Twice Told Tales, in this point of view, in a 
former number.* We hoped to have received his second se- 
ries, announced as in press, early enough to have noticed it in 
the present article. 

The length to which we have extended our remarks, leaves 
us less space than we would willingly occupy, for the author, 
whose latest works are the text of this article. We will not 
call Dickens a novelist, for it is too low a title. And yet we 
know not how to designate his works otherwise than by that 
indefinite name of story ; and long may it be, before they will 





* Christian Examiner, Third Series, Vol. vii. p. 128. 
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so far cease to be spoken of individually, as to need a collective 
appellation! ‘Though Dickens sometimes overdoes the gro- 
tesque in life and character, we cannot style him a writer of 
fiction, but of truth, and the most momentous and thrilling 
truth. He has a deep sympathy with humanity as such, in all 
its forms, however lowly or degraded. He sees the divine im- 
age, where others behold only squalidness and rags. He picks 
up a jewel among the cinders of the forge, or the rubbish of 
the city, and it is one on which angels might gaze with rap- 
ture. He has nobly stepped in as the mediator between man 
and his brother. He brings forth the unpitied and the forgot- 
ten, yea, the erring and sin-stricken, and forces them upon ‘the 
sympathy of those, who till now had passed by them on the 
other side. How lovingly he enters into the slender joys and 
brief amusements of the poor! Who can read without emo- 
tion the account of Kit’s and Barbara’s holiday in the Old 
Curiosity Shop, or the scene ensuing upon Kit’s liberation from 
the cruel snare that had been laid for him ? We should be glad 
to convey to our readers a tithe of the delight with w hich we 
have read, perhaps for the twentieth time, the following pas- 
sage from the chapter where Kit goes to live with the Garland 
family. 


“If my words convey any notion that Kit, in the plentiful 
board and comfortable lodging of his new abode, began to think 
slightingly of the poor fare and furniture of his old dwelling, 
they do their office badly, and commit injustice. Who so mind- 
ful of those he left at home, — albeit they were but a mother 
and two young babies, — as Kit?) What boastful father, in the 
fulness of his heart, ever related such wonders of his infant 
progeny, as Kit never wearied of telling Barbara, in the evening 
time, concerning little Jacob? Was there ever such a mother 
as Kit’s mother, on her son’s showing? or was there ever such 
comfort in poverty as in the poverty of Kit’s family, if any cor- 
rect judgment might be arrived at from his own glowing ac- 
count? 

‘* And let us linger in this place, for an instant, to remark, 
that if ever household affections and loves are graceful things, 
they are graceful in the poor. The ties that bind the wealthy 
and the proud to home, may be forged on earth; but those 
which link the poor man to his humble hearth, are of the true 
metal, and bear the stamp of heaven. ‘The mai’ of high de- 
scent may love the halls and lands of his inheritance as a part 
of himself, as trophies of his birth and power; his associations 
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with them are associations of pride and wealth and triumph; 
the poor man’s attachment to the tenement he holds, which 
strangers have held before, and may to-morrow occupy again, 
has a worthier root, struck deep into a purer soil. His house- 
hold gods are of flesh and blood, with no alloy of silver, gold, 
or precious stone ; he has no property but in the affections of 
his own heart; and when they endear bare floors and walls, de- 
spite of rags, and toil, and scanty meals, that man has his love 
of home from God, and his rude hut becomes a solemn place. 

“Oh! if those who rule the destinies of nations would but 
remember this, — if they would but think how hard it is for the 
very poor to have engendered in their hearts that love of home 
from which all domestic virtues spring, when they live in dense 
and squalid masses, where social decency is lost, or rather 
never found, —if they would but turn aside from the wide 
thoroughfares and great houses, and strive to improve the 
wretched dwellings in bye-ways, where only poverty may walk, 
many low roofs would point more truly to the sky, than the 
loftiest steeple that now rears proudly up from the midst of 
guilt, and crime, and horrible disease, to mock them by its con- 
trast.”” — Old Curiosity Shop, pp. 2 213, 214. 


How full are all Dickens’s works of those traits of brotherly 
feeling, which go right to the heart, and appeal to whatever 
of good there is in us. How does he multiply illustrations of 
that true-hearted kindness, which can make the humblest gift 

least office of love worth infinitely more, than the most 
bountifal hand-offering of the unloving heart! Perhaps there 
is no more touching example of this, than where the poor fire- 
man at the forge lodves Nell and her grandfather on a heap of 
warm ashes, and then, i in the morning 


‘* Before they had reached the corner of the Jane, the man 
came running after them, and pressing her hand, left some- 
thing in it, — two old, battered, smoke-encrusted penny pieces. 
Who knows but they shone as brightly in the eyes of angels as 
golden gifts that have been chronicled on tombs ?”” —p. 241, 


We know of no author, who handles the pathetic with more 
art, or rather with less art, and more truth to nature, than 
Dickens. There is pathos even in his comedy ; and with his 
sensitive reader smiles and tears chase each other, as showers 
and sunshine on an April day. And in this he gives us the 
true picture of human life; for in the most trivial incidents or 

| in the gayest scenes, there is always an under current of the 
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plaintive and the sad. But how powerfully does he move the 
feelings in those portions of his narrative, where sceves or 
events of deep solemnity or sadness are portrayed! How full 
of the most thrilling pathos is the account of little Nell’s life 
about the old church, her sittings in the antique chapel, and 
her labors on the children’s graves in the churchyard. Who- 
ever has suffered by the early removal of the innocent and 
lovely will feel the blended truth and beauty of the following 
touching passage, that closes the account of little Nell’s fu- 
neral. 


“They saw the vault covered and the stone fixed down. 
Then, when the dusk of evening had come on, and not a sound 
disturbed the sacred stillness of the place, — when the bright 
moon poured in her light on tomb and monument, on pillar, 
wall, and arch, and most of all (it seemed to them) upon her 
quiet grave, — in that calm time, when all outward things and 
inward thoughts teem with assurances of immortality, and 
worldly hopes and fears are humbled in the dust before them, — 
then, with tranquil and submissive hearts, they turned away, 
and left the child with God. 

‘Oh! it is hard to take to heart the lesson that such deaths 
will teach; but let no man reject it, for it is one that all must 
learn, and is a mighty, universal truth. When death strikes 
down the innocent and young, for every fragile form from which 
he lets the parting spirit free, a hundred virtues rise, in shapes 
of mercy, charity, and love, to walk the world, and bless it 
with their light. Of every tear that sorrowing mortals shed on 
such green graves, some good is born, some gentler nature 
comes. In the destroyer’s steps there spring up bright creations 
that defy his power, and his dark path becomes a way of light 
to heaven.” — pp. 352, 353. 


Who can doubt that a writer so thoroughly imbued with the 
true spirit of humanity, so full of sympathy with every form of 
grief and of gladness, so susceptible to every shade and hue of 
kindness and of virtue, so tenderly compassionate towards the 
desolate, the lowly, the guilty, has formed his spirit in the 
school of him, who said, “ All ye are brethren” ? He shows 
us more clearly than any other author whom we can name, 
what Fancy, baptized into a truly Christian spirit, may achieve 
towards reconciling man to man, and, through love of the 
brother whom we have seen, towards leading us to the purer 


love of the Father, whom we have not seen. We close with 
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an extract from his beautiful apostrophe to St. Paul’s Clock in 
the story from which all our quotations have been made, — an 
extract, which, we trust, expresses his own settled aim and 
purpose in his writing, as it most happily does their tendency 
and result. 


‘** Heart of London, there is a moral in thy every stroke! as 
I look on at thy indomitable working, which neither death, nor 
press of life, nor grief, nor gladness out of doors will influence 
one jot, I seem to hear a voice within thee which sinks into my 
heart, bidding me, as [ elbow my way among the crowd, have 
some thought for the meanest wretch that passes, and, being a 


man, to turn away with scorn and pride from none that bear 
the human shape.” — p. 361. 


A. P. P. 


History of the Great Reformation of the Sixteenth Century 
in Germany, Switzerland, &c. By J. H. Merte, 
D’ Ausiené, President of the Theological School of Geneva, 
and Member of the “Societé Evangeliqué.” Vol. III. 
London. 1841. 8vo. pp. 653. 


Turee years have elapsed since the publication of this 
work was cominenced, and two, since the second volume was 
issued. The third volume now in our bands has long been ex- 
pected, and a perusal of it has satisfied us that the author sus- 
tains the intense interest, so characteristic of the earlier portions 
of his work. We know of no history, and certainly no eccle- 
siastical history, whose pages are so inviting as these. Instead 
of inflicting weariness upon the reader, it even revives the ex- 
haustion brought on by much study. Its graphic and spirited 
descriptions, its perpetual variety of subjects, and its numerous 
choice morsels of quotation from works of the age, which it 
delineates, have afforded us so much pleasure, that we would 
advise any one, who has it in his power, rather to read the book 
than our further remarks upon it. ‘The success it has met with 
justifies our praise. ‘The French original has been put into two, 
if not three, rival translations in England, several editions of 
which have been issued there, and one of which is now in the 
press in this country. Sull another volume is needed to com- 
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plete the work ; but, as we have already offered to our readers 
an analysis of the two former volumes, we will present the one 
before us to their notice in the same manner.* 

Referring to our former remarks we find that we epitomized 
the author’s sketch of the Rise of the Papacy, of its corrup- 
tions extending with its enlarging power, of the attempts at 
Reformation made by its own disciples, and of the condition of 
the Church when Luther was enrolled among its humblest 
servants. We followed the great Reformer from his birth 
through his poverty-pressed education, when he found in the 
Library at Erfurth that unknown and mysterious book, the 
Bible, till, against the will of his father, he entered the thie 
ters and devoted himself to the study of his new treasure. 
Serving there at first in a most menial capacity, he was conse- 
crated as a Priest, made Bachelor of Theology, and chosen 
Preacher in the Church at Wittemberg ; already marked as one 
who would yet be mighty. We gave but brief space to the 
detail of those fierce inward struggles, and of those earnest 
cries of his for help from human comforters, which were con- 
vulsing his breast, till, when they could no longer be repressed, 
they shook the whole civilized world. Sent by his order on a 
mission to Rome, he was shocked and scandalized by the gross 
corruptions which did not even wear a veil. Hugging to his 
heart his newly discovered doctrine of Justification by Faith, 
he boldly attacked the sale of Indulgences, fixed his unanswer- 
able 'I'heses upon the door of the Church, and made his appeal 
to the Pope ; confronting the Papal Legate at Augsburg, he 
learned to face the assembled dignities of the Empire. He was 
made, in the loftiest signification of the office, the Con- 
fessor, the spiritual direcior, the heart physician of his contem- 
porary monks, who were groping their way forth from darkness. 
The Elector Frederick, his Sovereign, so far espoused his cause 
as to protect his life. Luther next entailed upon himself the 
ban of excommunication by appealing from the Pope to a 
General Council. In the discussion at Leipsic he discomfited 
his virulent enemy Dr. Eck. He had learned to despise the 
Papal Bull before it came forth to mark him with its dread 
curse. ‘The next scene, one of the most sublime which his- 
tory records, was that in which the Reformer before the Diet 


* Christian Examiner, No. 97. March, 1840. 
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at Worms, with the spirit of a confessor and the power of a host, 
told his stern mission and maintained it above his life. As he 
returned, placed under the ban of the empire, the Elector, con- 
cealing his friendly purpose under the guise of a ruffianly at- 
tack, seized upon the courageous monk, and bore him as if a 
prisoner to his castle of the “Wartburg, leaving Luther’s friends 
and enemies to account for his sudden disappearance as they 
might. At this stage we left the narrative. 

The volume before us opens with a review of the aspect of 
the Church, and of the effects which Luther’s preaching was 
producing while he was confined in the Wartburg. It is re- 
markable that for some time after the axe had been laid at the 
very root of the Popedom and of all its dependent branches, 
the external appearance of things remained unaltered. ‘The 
mummeries at the altar were continued, the monastic vows 
were uttered, friars wandered like vagabonds and found hearers, 
the rule of celibacy was unquestioned, and there was no out- 
ward sign of the renewal which was working secretly. The 
appearance was deceptive. It was necessary that the minds 
of the wise and of the ignorant, of the courageous and the timid 
should be wrought upon before peace was broken and tumult 
began. Yet there was vitality and intense excitement hereto- 
fore unknown; a strong under current with a resistless action 
was secretly working the revolution. Luther’s seclusion was 
good for himself and for his cause; an all-wise Providence 
appeared in it. He had time to learn his own spirit and to 
study out the elementary literature of the Reformation. In 
the mean while he was missed and mourned by the nation. 
All sorts of rumors, respecting his fate by death or assassination, 
were repeated from mouth to mouth. ‘The monks at first re- 
joiced in hoping that the worst fate had befallen him; but they 
soon found that the mystery which hung over his sudden and 
mysterious disappearance was the spring of a more dangerous 
agitation than any word or act of his had produced. A Ro- 
man Catholic, writing to the Archbishop of Mentz, said, “The 
only way of extricating ourselves is to light our torches, and 
go searching through the earth for Luther, ull we can restore 
him to the nation that will have him.” " As our author adds, 
“It might have been thought that the pallid ghost of the Re- 
former, dragging his chain, was spreading terror around and 
calling for vengeance.” While his friends were giving vent to 
their lamentations, tidings of his safety arrived. The Imperial 
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Edict and the Papal Bull were alike harmless and despised. 
The University of Wittemberg was on the side of the Re- 
former. 

The Knight George, Luther’s prison title, was brought to 
the door of death by severe illness, and by his intense spiritual 
struggles and trials) He wroteto Melancthon for comfort. To 
fill up his time, and to compose his mind, he began to write and 
to issue small tracts, attacking abuses with the weapons of 
truth. His first assault was upon the Confessional, where a 
tyranny over consciences, and a perversion of christian sincer- 
ity were so glaringly apparent. Feldkirchen, pastor of Kem- 
berg, the first of those who bad sought spiritual guidance from 
Luther, struck the foremost direct blow upon the external fabric 
of Romanism by marrying. Luther's joy was somewhat qual- 
ified by distrust of the lawfulness of this step, of which he 
was not yet satisfied. ‘fam all admiration,” says he, “ of the 
new bridegroom of Kemberg, who moves on fearles: sly in the 
midst of all this hubbub.” But after he was satisfied that 
priests might and ought to marry, the marriage of friars and 
monks was wholly another question to him, and about this his 
doubts were strong. He hesitated to advance to so bold a 
step as the breaking up of monastic institutions and disbanding 
tle great army of the Pope. But bis doubts were soon set at 
rest ; he saw the iniquity of monastic vows,— he published a 
bold protest against them, which he dedicated to his father, who 
might now once more see his son free from the bondage which 
he had submitted to against that father’s will. 

Presuming upon the seclusion of the dreaded champion of 
innovation, Albert, the Archbishop and Elector of Mentz, en- 
cour aged the vendors of Indulgences with such words as these ; : 

“Do not fear, we have silenced him, go shear the flock i in 
peace ; the monk is in prison, under bolts and bars; and this 
time he will be clever indeed, if he disturbs us at our work.” 
The impious traffic was revived, and mountebank preachers 
sold their wares in the churches of Halle. Luther, but feebly 
restraining the furious indignation of his breast, wrote a letter to 
the Archbishop threatening him with the wider censure of a 
book ; and the proud prince and primate condescended to ad- 
dress a supplicatory answer to the poor monk at the Wartburg. 
Luther employed himself diligently in the translation of the 
Scriptures into German. So earnestly did he long for com- 
munion with his friends, that he presumed to leave the Wart- 
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burg on a short visit to Wittemberg. The celebrated school of 
the Sorbonne at Paris issued its malediction against him, but 
Melancthon zealously and triumphantly wrote his defence. 

The next blow aimed at the externals of the church was 
struck by the monk Gabriel, who preaching at Wittemberg 
first set forth the true Supper of the Lord, demanding com- 
munion in both kinds, instead of the mummery of the mass ; and 
then with a bold assault upon monkery, he so shamed and con- 
vinced the inmates of the convent, that it was well nigh de- 
serted. The University of Wittemberg sided for reform. The 
Mass was abolished, and the true Lord’s Supper was adminis- 
tered in its place. Now the Reformation consisted not only in 
bold words, but in visible acts and signs. At this stage of its 
progress, that evil leaven of enthusiasm and fanaticism, which 
has ever since been the scourge and the shame of Protestant- 
ism, began to work. F'rom the village of Zwickau in Saxony 
came forth some untaught mechanics and youthful students, 
who claimed direct inspiration from God, spurning alike the 
Church and the Bible. The friends of reform thought their 
cause had suffered shipwreck, when they witnessed the fanatical 
multitudes who hailed with joy these fanatical prophets. Me- 
lancthon, who sought to meet them with mild words, was him- 
self troubled with their doctrine of Anabaptism. The church 
of Rome gloried in the confusion and found comfort in that 
early disunion, which afterwards afforded Bossuet so triumphant 
a theme of reproach, in the “ Variations of Protestantism.” 
No one could quell the tumult but Luther, and he was far off. 
He heard with sorrow, but without dismay. He was loudly 
called upon, for he could interpret the new spirit as far as it 
was good or evil. Here is the test which he offered to try the 
prophets, in a letter to Melancthon. ‘“ Ask them if they have 
known those spiritual heavings, those pangs of God’s new 
creation, those deaths and hells which accompany a real regen- 
eration. And if they speak only of soft and tranquil impres- 
sions, piety and devotion as they phrase it, don’t believe them. 
Would you learn when, where, and how God speaks to men ? 
Listen to the word ; “As a lion He has broken all my bones, 
I am cast out before His face, and my life is brought down 
to the gates of death.” ‘At a time of peculiar danger to his 
person ‘he came forth from his concealment and journeyed to 
Wittemberg. At the Black Bear inn at Jena, on his way, he 
had a romantic encounter with two Swiss students, who had 
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travelled on foot from their homes, determined to die rather than 
return without a sight of the renowned monk that fearlessly 
bore the brand of Church and Empire. Luther wrote to the 
Elector to inform him of his coming. He had been nearly a 
year at the Wartburg. The country rang with the delirious 
welcome of joy, when it was noised abroad that the bold man 
would again lift up his voice. Doctors and peasants alike 
hailed him as brought back by mourning and entreaties from 
the grave. “ Luther is to preach to- day,” was the exciting 
cry which ushered in Sunday at Wittemberg. He faced the 
storm at first with gentle words in a mild tone, but warmed 
rather by inward fire, than by fear or rage at the pretensions of 
the fanatics, his words soon came forth asa scorching blaze. 
* Know you what the Devil thinks when he sees men resort 
to violence to speed the Gospel through the world? Seated 
behind the fire of hell, and folding his arms with malignant 
glance and horrid leer, Satan says —‘ How good it is in yonder 
madmen to play into my hands.’ But only let him see the 
Word of the Lord circulating, and working its way unaided on 
the field of the world, and at once he is disturbed at his work, 
his knees smite each other, he trembles, and is ready to die 
with fear.” With a moderate but a courageous spirit Luther 
preached daily. He met the prophets, and by demanding 
their commission in the name of God, he enraged them first, 
and then turned back in discomfiture the ruinous tide of their 
harangues. 

Luther and Melancthon together spent long hours of many 
days in that to them most charmed and solemn task, the final 
revision of the translation of the New Testament. ‘Ten thou- 
sand sheets were struck off daily from three presses. The 
first edition, of three thousand copies in two volumes, appeared 
Sept. 21, 1522, bearing the title “' The New Testament in 
German ; —at Wittemberg.” In less than three months a 
second edition was issued, and in ten or eleven years, fifty 
editions had been printed, chiefly at Wittemberg, Augsburg, 
Strasburg, and Bale. How it was welcomed, cherished, wept 
over, and adored, only the imagination can conceive. The 
Romish divines, to stop its circulation, altered its readings here 
and there, and then sent forth an edition of it as a translation 
of their own. The most ignorant of the monks, who had 
caught the spirit of the Reformer, travelled about to. sell the 
precious legacy which they could neither read nor expound ; 
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portions of it were read to groups at the market-cross and the 
fireside ; there was no other theme upon the tongue of noble 
or peasant. The New Testament was followed, as by a living 
exposition, in the Theological Common-Places of Melancthon, 
which passed through sixty-seven editions in about as many 
years. 

As if to magnify the renown of Luther in confronting him 
with every dignity and throne of the civilized world, a royal 
champion now stood forth to meet him in the person of Henry 
VIII. An unchaste love had not as yet led that monarch to 
become his own Pope, but envying the titles of Most Christian 
and Catholic set to the names of the kings of France and 
Spain, he too longed to perform some signal service for his 
Holiness to win for himself an honorable epithet. His “ De- 
fence of the Seven Sacraments against Martin Luther by the 
Most Invincible King, &c.,” is little more than a mere tissue of 
contemptuous epithets. His ambassador presented the book 
to the Pontiff, promising that his master would follow up with 
his sword what he had begun with his pen. ‘The Pope repaid 
the service by conferring on Henry the title of ‘‘ Defender of 
the Faith,” still borne by the sovereigns of England. The 
book was received with the grossest adulation — “the most 
learned work that ever the sun saw” — “it can only be com- 
pared with the works of St. Augustine” — “ He is a Constan- 
tine, a Charlemagne, nay more, he is a second Solomon.” 
Luther smiled over its perusal ; but what sort of smiles kindled 
his features we may learn from the language in which he ex- 
pressed his determination to reply to the book, in spite of the 
earnest remonstrances of his friends. ‘ I won’t be gentle tow- 
ard the King of England. I know it is useless to humble my- 
self, to compromise, entreat, and try peaceful methods. I will 
show these wild beasts, who are every day running at me with 
their horns, how terrible I can be ; I will turn upon my pur- 
suers, | will provoke and exasperate my adversary, until ex- 
hausting all his strength he falls and is forever annihilated. ‘If 
this heretic does not retract,’ says the new Thomas, Henry 
VIII., ‘he must be burnt!’ Such are the weapons which 
are now employed against me; the fury and the faggots of 
stupid esses, and hogs of the Thomas Aquinas brood. Well, 
then, be it so! Let these swine come on, if they dare; aye, 
let them even burn me —here I am awaiting them. M 
ashes, after death, though cast into a thousand seas, shall rise 
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up in arms, and pursue, and swallow up their abominable troop. 
Living, I will be the enemy of the Papacy —and burnt, I will 
be its ruin! Go then, swine of St. Thomas, do what you will. 
Ever will you find Luther, like a bear upon your road, and 
like a lion upon your path. He will fall upon you from all 
sides, and give you no rest until he shall have ground your 
iron brains, and pulverized your brazen foreheads.” 

Language cannot paint the indignation of the monarch on 
reading Luther’s reply written in this strain, though abounding 
in arguments without anger. Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, 
the former guardian of the prince, uttered some significant ad- 
vice to the monarch as follows. ‘“ ‘Take us the little foxes that 
spoil the vines, says Christ in Solomon’s song; from this we 
learn that we ought to lay hands upon heretics, before they 
grow big. Luther is become a large fox, so old, so cunning, 
so mischievous, that it is very difficult to catch him. What do 
Isay? A fox? He is a mad dog, a ravening wolf, a cruel 
she-bear; or rather all these put together, for the monster in- 
cludes many beasts within him.” If Luther’s language disgust 
us by its coarseness, let us remember that the noble-minded 
and courteous Thomas More, who descended into the arena in 
behalf of his monarch, used Janguage so far beneath that of 
Luther, that the perusal of it well nigh nauseates a reader. 
Henry in his rage left the pen to resort to diplomacy. He 
sent a special ambassador to the Elector to demand his inter- 
vention against Luther. The Elector referred him to the 
Council. 

Large numbers of Augustines and Franciscans deserted their 
convents and preached in every city, town, and hamlet of the 
Electorate the doctrines of Luther. The press was busy with 
its new task. In 1522, Luther published one hundred and 
thirty tracts; in the next year, when all the Catholic publica- 
tions amounted but to twenty, he was the author of one hun- 
dred and eighty three. ‘The general ferment seemed to have 
reached its utmost excitement. Luther preached from the 
balcony of the town Hall at Zwickau to twenty-five thousand 
persons. Duke Henry of Freyberg, following the example of 
his Duchess, the princess of Mecklenberg, espoused the new 
doctrines, and their son Maurice, afterwards so distinguished, was 
educated in Protestantism. ‘The common people, who heard 
with gladness any earnest preacher of the truth, resisted all the 
efforts of nobles and town councils to obstruct the fulfilment of 
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their wishes. They constructed movable pulpits, which were 
set up in the streets as occasion called for them, and were 
borne off in triumph by the multitude, if the magistrates inter- 
fered. Francfort on the Maine, after an ineffectual resistance 
on the part of the public authorities, gave free circulation to 
the new opinions. ‘The leaven was working all through the 
empire. Luther surveyed the prospect with a calm Joy, re- 
garding himse!f as but a feeble instrument, and recognising the 
hand of God, and the power of Christ. 

The reformatjon working from within, outward, now ap- 
peared in the public worship, and in the private life of the 
Church ; it began even to affect the political relations of the 
several states fo the Empire. The Emperor and the Pope, 
though leaguing both their interest and their force against an 
earnest devotion to a sacred cause, had no equal devotedness 
to oppose to it. ‘The author here gives us a most graphic 
portraiture, fully equal to that of Ranke, of the Spanish Knight 
and Catholic Saint, Ignatius Loyola. Born eight years after 
Luther, and destined to infuse into the Papacy that new energy 
of zeal or devotion which alone saved it from utter ruin, Igna- 
tius passed through a discipline of mind, very like that which 
had prepared Luther for his work. But while Luther swore 
allegiance to the holy Scriptures, the Jesuit gave himself to 
dreams and rhapsodies and to a chivalrous devotion to our 
Blessed Lady. Here is the key to the strange contrariety in 
the history and labors of these two most remarkable men of 
the sixteenth century. Meanwhile, Leo X., who had excom- 
municated the Reformation, died and was succeeded by a grave 
and pious monk, Adrian VI. Distressed, as the new Pontiff was 
by the danger which hung over the Church from the Reforma- 
tion, he began to act upon his honest conviction, that the most 
effectual resistance he could oppose would be in applying the 
most rigid discipline to a voluntary correction of abuses existing 
in the Church. He began faithfully ; but the worse than 
Herculean task of purification soon discouraged him. In March 
and December, 1522, the Diet assembled at Nuremberg, 
most of the Princes and Prelates demanding loudly that the 
Edict of Worms against Luther should be enforced by his 
death. But the assembly was divided; and by a most strange 
contrast, while imprecations upon the Reformer were heard in 
the Senate House, the pulpits of the city were occupied by 
preachers, who were earnestly enforcing the doctrines of the 
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outlawed Luther, and monks who had put off their vows were 
working at useful trades. Yet so powerful was truth, that the 
Diet, after all its deliberations, availed itself of some fortuitious 
circumstances to make its decision against Rome, instead of 
against the Reformer. A list of eighty grievances, aiming at 
ecclesiastical abuses, was drawn up, and a free council was 
demanded as the single condition of peace. ‘The indignation 
of the partisans of Rome at this result was extreme. But the 
power was still on the side of the Church. The fiery trial was 
instituted, the arm of savage fury was raised against unresisting 
truth, and in Austria, Wurtemberg, Brunswick, but especially 
in the Low Countries, under the immediate rule of Charles V., 
the persecution of the Reformers began. Esch and Voes, the 
first martyrs, died in the flames at Brussels, July 1, 1523. 
Some of the weak fell away in the bitter uial. The death of 
Adrian suspended for a season the fury of the strife. The next 
Diet insisted that the will of the Church could not be enforced 
without the shedding of oceans of blood; the people would 
have the Gospel ; and nothing but the assembling of a council 
at Spires, to which all the princes and prelates and doctors 
might freely offer their opinions and questions, could ensure 
peace. Such a measure Pope Clement VII. thought would 
be the ruin of Rome. ‘The Romanist party in a conference at 
Ratisbon formed a league against the Reformation, enforcing a 
removal of all novelties, and uttering a feeble protest against 
undeniable corruptions. ‘Thus a Romanist faction, opposing a 
general assembly, first dismembered the unity of the Empire, 
and political interests, especially the rivalry and war between 
France and Spain, made the Reformation no longer a purely 
religious question. In the regions embraced by this Catholic 
League the bloody work of slaughter for opinion’s sake was 
renewed. The details given by D’Aubigné are mournfully 
interesting, but we have not space to repeat them. 

Now a new development of the religious sentiment, as caus- 
ing even friends and children rocked in the same cradle to 
differ, appeared in that first element of strife between the Re- 
formers — the significance of the Lord’s Supper. Luther and 
Carlstadt, heretofore linked in the warmest love, were found as 
leaders of hostile phalanxes. Carlstadt, considering that the 
error of the Romanists was a materializing religion, was unwil- 
ling to attribute any efficacy to an outward observance. He 
denied all presence of Christ’s body in the Sacrament, and 
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regarded a participation in it by faith, as assuring a pledge of 
redemption. ‘This is the doctrine of Calvin and of the “ Re- 
formed Church.” Luther in the opening of his career seems 
to have leaned to the same opinion; but his dread of the Ana- 
baptists, his conviction of the necessity of the outward, and of 
the danger of relying upon the znward, led him to insist upon 
the real presence of Christ in the Sacrament. ‘The alienation 
between the friends was lamentable. Carlstadt left Wittem- 
berg and went to Orlamund, where he hoped to disseminate 
his views upon this doctrine, and to encourage the people to 
image breaking. Luther followed him to neutralize his efforts. 

The aged Elector, approaching his end, was tormented by the 
fear that the’ Reformation might go too far, interposed, and 
banished Carlstadt, though without being encouraged to this 
severity by Luther. But while this discord divided, there was 
enough still to bind all the opponents of Rome in one army, 
which was continually receiving accessions in princes, scholars, 
and multitudes of an aroused and interested populace. Luther 
now faithfully carried his principles into the externals of wor- 
ship, abolishing from the Supper everything which gave to it 
the character of a sacrifice, requiring communion under both 
kinds, and enforcing the reading of the Scriptures, and the 
preaching of the Gospel in every daily or weekly assemblage 
of Christians. Writing of the Church of All Saints at Wittem- 
berg, with which Luther was especially indignant, as in it 
9, 901 masses were annually celebrated, and 35,570 Ibs. of wax 
annually burnt, he says, “There are only three or four lazy 
monks who still worship this shameful Mammon ; and if I had 
not restrained the people, this abode of all Saints, or rather of 
all Devils, would have been brought down with a crash, such 
as the world has never yet heard.” 

Again Luther early saw that the root and the growth of the 
Reformation depended upon the wide diffusion of the elements 
of education. He accordingly spent much effort in urging 
upon universities and town councils the patronage of learning, 
proving to ecclesiastics, that a thorough knowledge of the 
languages was necessary to them, and to magistrates, that there 
was no better use for money than applying it to the instruction 
of the children of the poor. ‘The prosperity of a town does 
not consist in amassing wealth, erecting walls, building mansions, 
and the possession of arms. If attacked by a party of madmen its 
ruin and devastation would only be the more sensible. 'The true 
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well-being of a town, its security, its strength, is to number 
within it many learned, serious, kind, and well educated citi- 
zens.” He recommended the establishment of libraries contain- 
ing books in every department of useful learning, even heathen 
orators and poets. He introduced congregational singing into 
public worship, and adapted the Psalms, and composed hymns 
for that service, instead of the Priests’ chanting. 

And now, unhappily, that measure of peace, which for a 
season was promised to allow the natural working of truth and 
sifting of error, was disturbed by an intense political excitement. 
The Reformation had not excited, it had even for a brief time 
repressed those elements of sedition and strife, which had long 
been fermenting among an oppressed and abused populace. 
The insurrections of the peasantry, which attended this stage of 
the Reform, of course received new impulse from the excite- 
ment which religious agitation had created. ‘ Why is it,” said 
they, “when the Church invites all men to a glorious liberty, 
that servitude is perpetuated in the State?” Yet as the true 
Christian spirit had but slightly affected the minds of the mass, 
the impetuous torrent of opposition to force overpassed all 
bounds of moderation. ‘The pretensions of a handful of fanat- 
ics to divine inspiration added to the danger. Fearful atroci- 
ties were perpetrated by the peasantry ; “Luther lifted up his 
voice and wielded his pen almost in vain. ‘Thomas Munzer, 
the leader of the fanatics, pretending to direct inspiration, 
became too formidable an opponent even for the successful foe 
of Pope and Emperor. In Southern Germany the excesses of 
the infuriated populace partook of demoniac rage. They 
leagued in undisciplined bands, binding themselves to twelve 
articles of reform, which demanded that nobles should be 
brought to an equality with citizens, and that taxes and exclu- 
sive privileges should be abolished. ‘They pillaged and demol- 
ished on their mad _ progress, and revolt was carried by them 
to the verge of absolute ruin. ‘The nobles had taken refuge 
in the strong citadel of Wurtzburg; the peasants furiously 
besieged it; but ‘Truchsess, the commander of the Imperial 
forces, advancing i in the direction of the Lake of Constance, 
hemmed them in, repulsed and scattered them, and by the 
slaughter of fifty thousand of the frantic multitudes, the stalking 
progress of anarchy was staid. ‘The princes, nobles, and bish- 
ops abused their victory, not only restoring with tenfold rigor 
the ancient forms, but giving loose to unheard-of cruelties. 
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Munzer, who had prepared this direful desolation with its more 
fearful revenge for the South and West of Germany, then 
traversed the northern parts of the empire, and there kindled 
the same furious blaze. Similar scenes were presented of 
confusion, fanaticism, pillage, destruction, and rebellion. Philip 
of Hesse first rose to resist, other nobles and princes joined 
their forces. Five thousand of the peasantry were slain, and 
the master spirit, Munzer, was beheaded. ‘The leaders 
of the Reformation had been true to their Christian purpose 
in resisting the unhallowed rage of mere political rebellion. 
They were overwhelmed with grief, when friends and enemies 
alike traced these fierce disorders to the light, which Luther 
had kindled from the pure Gospel. Luther. earnestly repelled 
the charge, and hot was his defence, but it came from a heart 
saddened as well as indignant. ‘To fill up the measure of his 
grief at this period, the aged Elector died. Luther had never 
seen him, except at a distance, at the Diet at Worms ; but that 
pure and noble-minded Prince, by force of his own sincerity 
of heart, had been the sheltering oak which had protected the 
tender plant of expanding truth. 

While many dark clouds were gathering over the prospect 
of the regenerated Gospel, and eight years after Luther had 
first preached against indulgences, he married the nun, Cathe- 
rine Bora. The strong sense of his duty as a Reformer “ to 
rid himself of everything Papistic,” seemed to have had more 
to do in urging him to this step, than inclination, or desire for 
the pleasures of domestic life. ‘The report of his marriage, as 
he foresaw, roused against him the spirit of ridicule and calum- 
ny. His father advised the measure, and Melancthon soon justi- 
fied it. Luther thought he could discern in men’s opposition 
one mark of God’s approval. He had then entered upon the 
forty-third year of his age. 

An Evangelic union of princes friendly to the Reformation 
was found at Magdeburg. The Emperor, having just then con- 
cluded a peace alter a victory obtained over Francis of France, 
listened to the demand from the Catholic princes of Germany, 
that he should put forth his might to serve the Church in the 
hour of her utmost peril. He listened to the call, and realized 
its full importance. Catholic League and Protestant Union 
marshalled their opposing forces. Luther again and again ad- 
vised his followers that weapons from the arsenal of God might 
be obtained by prayer. 
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While these events transpired in Germany, Switzerland 
under the zealous guidance of Zwingle was raising up another 
host with its martyrs and confessors to bear witness to the 
return of Gospel light. The great object of Luther’s labors 
may be stated to have been the restoring to the people the 
free use of the Bible, while Zwingle considering their rights in 
this respect as thoroughly vindicated, sought to restore,to the 
people thus enlightened their rights as members of the univer- 
sal Church, to a voice in its counsels and to a full share of its 
privilege. ‘The Church at Zurich was gradually and without 
much tumult led to make an open recognition of the new doc- 
trines. Zwingle and his first Swiss followers may be regarded 
as the foremost to display that characteristic feature of the Ref- 
ormation in Switzerland, viz. the entrusting the maintenance 
of sound doctrine, under God, to the people. Experience has 
proved thus much at least, that the trust is as safe in their 
hands as in those of pontiffs, priests, and princes. Next to 
Zurich, the Canton of Berne slowly admitted the new opin- 
ions. Their entrance here is to be regarded as rather fortuitous, 
as the influence of a few families high in station was exerted 
in their favor. The conduct of this canton, however, was 
vacillating and undecided. It was hard at any moment to say 
whether the new or the old party would triumph. The Swiss 
Diet, which exercised a controlling power over the affairs of the 
several Cantons, was composed of delegates, the large majority of 
whom were earnest and furious in their hate of innovations. 
Zwingle was for a long time the guiding spirit of the reform in 
Switzerland, and Zurich yielded to his influence. As torture 
and martyrdom were successively inflicted by the partisans of 
Rome upon the resolute opponents of the ancient superstition, 
Zwingle encouraged more and more the abolition of all those 
idolatrous and symbolical inventions of the Papacy, which oth- 
erwise he would have sought to undermine rather than attack. 
He began with encouraging the destruction of images, and his 
next step was the entire abolition of the mass, and the restora- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper. ‘There was a very marked distinc- 
tion between the means used for the attainment of the same 
ends, by the German and by the Swiss Reformer. Zwingle 
attacked the Roman, that is, the pagan corruptions of Christ- 
ianity, its symbols, images, and ceremonies, and its demigods, 
or saints. Luther was troubled more by the Jewish element, 
which had been incorporated with true Christianity, such as 
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the Pharisaic notions of inherent righteousness, and salvation 
obtainable by human works. Afterwards there arose in Calvin 
one who combined the two elements of corruption as the 
grounds of his stern opposition to the Papacy. ‘There is a dif- 
ference likewise in the characters of the Swiss and German 
peasantry, which, as well as different political institutions and 
influences, should be taken into the account in estimating the 
power and progress of Reform in the two countries. 

Basle was the seat of learning and the residence of the elegant 
and fastidious Erasmus. No writer seems ever to affix to him 
the epithet of a temporizer, which so many writers do, and 
which he so justly deserves, without an expression of sorrow that 
truth compels them thus to name him. The highest hopes 
were entertained in Germany by the Reformers, that he would 
finally throw his whole influence into the scale with Luther. 
He freely vented his ridicule, and turned his wit, and opposed 
his scholarship against the corruptions of Rome. Expressions 
of his, which he had dropt in his caustic humor, were freely 
circulated. ‘lhey showed the philosopher and the satirist, the 
dissenter, the bold thinker, and the free speaker, and thus they 
fully justified the hope, that, as a sincere man, he would after 
denounce what he so heartily spurned and ridiculed. On his 
visit to England, in conversation with Thomas More, he seems 
even to have expressed some doubts concerning transubstantia- 
tion ; for his friend said to him, as if to confirm his faith, “ Only 
believe that you receive the body of Christ, and you re- 
ally have it.’ On his departure for the continent, More 
loaned Erasmus a horse to convey him to the sea-shore ; but 
Erasmus, instead of sending the animal back, took it abroad 
with him. More wrote to him, warmly reproaching him; but 
Erasmus, with profane levity, if not with unbelieving rebellion 
avainst the Church, returned an answer to his friend, that if he 
could only believe his horse was in the stable, he would find 
him there. 

But Erasmus looked no further than to a partial reform; he 
took a most difficult position. He wrote to Zwingle, “I will 
not be unfaithful to the cause of Christ, at least, so far 
as the times will allow.” As Rome rose against the Reform- 
ation, he drew back from it. Pope, emperor, kings, nobles, 
and men of learning alike pointed him to the high fame he 
might acquire, and the dignified service he might perform by 
writing against Luther. His vacillation drew upon him the 
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reproaches of both parties. Luther wrote to him, excusing his 
time-ser ving, as if it were only a want of courage to raise a storm ; 
but at the same time earnestly entreating Erasmus to utter no 
more of his sarcastic rhetoric against the Reformation. ‘This 
letter, which the scholar received as the keenest of insults, 
with other motives of pride, love of ease, and deference to the 
wishes of the powerful, induced him to give the whole weight 
of his influence to the established Christianity of his age; he 
became the enemy of the new teachers and of their doctrines. 
Erasmus wrote a ‘Treatise intended to vindicate the doctrine of 
Man’s Free Will. D’Aubigné goes all lengths with Luther in 
maintaining the doctrines of Election, and of man’s utter ina- 
bility and indisposition for anything good. We will not stop 
to criticise the views of the Reformer and the historian on these 
points. Erasmus’s treatise was feeble; but as Luther delayed 
to answer it, the partisans of Rome applauded and triumphed. 
The German monk felt called upon to reply, which he did with 
energy, irony, and a practised pen. Erasmus was irritated at 
the reply ; he even wrote to ask the interference of the Elec- 
tor of Saxony, and as one of his most zealous apologists says, 
he “poured forth invectives in a feeble voice and with hoary 
hairs.” 

The same fanaticism which had tracked the steps of reform 
in Germany now appeared in Switzerland; Munzer had sown 
its seeds when he had first been driven from Saxony. Ana- 
baptism gave it its life, and for a short season hot -enthusiasts 
perpetrated many shameful iniquities under the pretence of di- 
rect inspiration. Zwingle was faithful and earnest in using the 
influence, first of moderation and entreaty, and then of calm 
argument against the fanatics. The bloody violence of their 
outrages soon made even the disciples whom they had duped 
to spurn them. 

Meanwhile Luther and Zwingle were brought into conten- 
tion about the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper. Luther revered 
antiquity ; he clung to the traditions of the Church ; he would 
retain every existing institution which was not expressly i im- 
pugned or opposed by t the Scriptures. But Zwingle sought a 
radical and sweeping reform. The air of his native mountains, 
fresh and clear, did not incline his spirit to reverence the forms 
and usages of the past. Yet in the contentions which ensued 
between these two champions, there was much to impress their 
common enemies with a conviction of their sincerity and love 
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of truth. Ata conference held at Baden under the interest of 
the Papacy, Dr. Eck presented himself as the champion of 
the Church. The threats and curses which were uttered 
against Zwingle induced the town council at Zurich to forbid 
his risking his life by going to the conference. C&colampadius, 
with characteristic mildness, maintained the reformed doctrine 
against Eck. Though the decision, as might be expected, was 
made in favor of Rome, yet the effect upon the minds of the 
assembled multitude was of an opposite tendency. ‘The Re- 
formation was rapidly extending itself in the more level and 
cultivated regions of Switzerland, but the Forest Cantons, the 
more ancient members of the confederacy, the first and fore- 
most in the struggle for political liberty, dwelling in their ‘e- 
tired mountain enclosures, adhered, as they to this day adhere, 
to the faith of their fathers. ‘These Forest Cantons invoked 
the aid of Austria against their brethren, but the balance was 
already inclining in favor of Reform. 

D’ Aubigné devotes the latter part, nearly a third of his vol- 
ume, to the history of the Reformation in France. He is the 
first historian who has distinctly claimed and proved for France 
the honor of having the priority in point of time over all other 
nations, in advancing doctrines at war with the Papal system. 
In France, religion had to contend with superstition, incredulity, 
and gross immorality. ‘There was profligacy in the Church, 
and debauchery upon the throne. In the lofty Piedmontese 
valleys Christian truth had always been sheltered from the 
corruptions of Rome. Innocent VIII. had issued a Bull 
and commissioned an army to hunt out from rocks and caverns 
the poor heretics. Its task, though pursued with the fury and 
the scent of bloodhounds, was not thoroughly completed ; the 
heretics took refuge in retreats inaccessible save to themselves, 
and there the seed of truth was protected for a more propi- 
tious season. In one of these Alpine solitudes in Dauphiny, 
and at a hamlet bearing his name, William Farel was born in 
the year 1489, of one ‘of the noble families of the region. His 
parents were strict Catholics, and he was heartily devoted to 
their faith, tll the dawning of truth on his mind prepared bim 
for his great work as a herald of the Reformation. _ Choosing 
to devote himself to learning, he proceeded to the University 
of Paris. Dr. Lefevre of Etaples in Picardy, one of the most 
eminent men who then adorned the French metropolis, 
thoroughly dissatisfied with the existing faith, was fearlessly 
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pursuing his study of the Scriptures. Under his guidance, and 
after severe mental struggles, Farel wrought out his spiritual 
deliverance. Margaret of Valois, sister of Francis, leaned 
toward the new opinions. ‘They found converts notwithstand- 
ing the opposition and the maledictions of the Sorbonne. Per- 
secution soon marked the Reformers as obnoxious, and drove 
them from the capital ; but new allies were rising up to them in 
the provinces. A comb-weaver, named Le Clerc, the first Pro- 
testant martyr in France, was burnt at Metz, with most horrible 
tortures. Farel returned to his native village and preached to 
his countrymen ; driven thence, he took refuge i in Switzerland, 
and boldly declared his testimony. He found a temporary 
home at Basle, and a devoted friend in Gtcolampadius. Both 
of them united their energies in their work. But Farel kept 
aloof from the great Erasmus, not caring for the friendship of 
so lukewarm an opponent of corruption. ‘The proud scholar 
took offence at the boldness of the refugee Frenchman, and 
while he was absent on a visit to Zurich, procured his ex- 
clusion from Basle on his return. Farel was still a layman ; 
but moved by the urgent solicitations of the people of Mont- 
beliard, in France, to “become their pastor, he returned covertly 
to Basle, and was here ordained by Cicolampadius, in whose 
house he found concealment. 

The entire New Testament, in a French translation, was 
published in 1524. ‘The French Parliament, with the counte- 
nance rather than the advice of the Pope, established the In- 
quisition in that country. Briconnet, Bishop of Meaux, who 
had twice filled the post of ambassador at Rome, a noble, 
the intimate friend of Louis XII. and Francis I., had 
engaged in the Reformation with a kind of half-hearted zeal, 
propbesying glory to the cause. The death of some of the 
most courageous innovators and some political reverses brought 
discouragement on the cause of reform, and gave new hope 
to its enemies, that with resolute resistance they might quench 
the flame forever. Bricgonnet was made the first victim of in- 
quisitorial severity, or rather intrigue ; for the shameful recanta- 
tion, which he was induced to offer, was wrung from him by 
specious pretences and artful appeals. The Inquisitors thought 
to strike a bold blow by impugning next the great Erasmus : ’ 
but he found means to elude them. John Calvin is first brought 
to our notice as a student sixteen years of age, in Paris. He 
was a native of Noyon in Picardy. When a mere child: he 
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had been solemnly dedicated to the Church, and he was reared 
under all the influences which its piety or its superstition could 
bind around a youthful heart. It was at the darkest hour of 
the Reformation in France, that this stripling, already marked 
by that severe and austere character which characterized his 
life and his theology, occupied the form of a scholar. His ca- 
reer will fill a large part of the volume that is to complete the 
history before us. 
G. E. E. 


Arr. Ill.— Tue Temptation in THE WILDERNEss. 


No theory concerning the temptation of our Saviour has 
been found so satisfactory by students of the Christian Scrip- 
tures, as to prevent the wish for a more probable solution of 
the difficulties it presents. There are those, doubtless, at 
the present day, who maintain still a literal interpretation of 
the language in which it is written. Satan, a sort of second 
God, the rival of the Supreme, whose opposition God cannot 
destroy, or whose wicked designs God for some wise purpose 
of his own permits, fears on the coming of Jesus into the world 
that the empire of evil, and he, its sovereign, with it, is to 
be overthrown. ‘To avert an end so dreadful to himself, 
he conceives the design of tempting Jesus away from his 
allegiance to God, and inducing him or compelling him to 
become a supporter of the great enemy of God. He therefore 
comes on earth. Jesus is driven into the wilderness, where, 
in order to render the importance of Satan more conspicuous, 
every circumstance is made more favorable for the purposes of 
the tempter; but the tempter is known through every disguise, 
if he assumed any; Jesus shows no fear of him, but an 
unchangeable purpose still to overcome him and his works. 
Satan, disappointed, departs in order to circumvent the plans of 
God and his Son, by some other means, or to tremble and fall 
before their power. 

Some, at the present day, have thought that they had rea- 
son io deny altogether the existence of such a being, as the 
one called Satan is supposed to be. God, they maintain, rules 
sovereign and unrivalled over the world. He fears no oppo- 
sition ; ‘he finds no difficulty in putting an end to any opposi- 
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tion with which his designs may meet. The common idea of 
Satan, they maintain, impugns too seriously the power and the 
goodness of the Divine Being. It represents Satan as possess- 
ing unbounded power, as omnipresent, or present at all places 
on the earth at the same time, as able to know the thoughts of 
men, and to suggest thoughts and inspire feelings. It repre- 
sents him as having power to subdue the minds of men to his 
purposes, to triumph over those whom Christ died to save, 
and to plunge in the unutterable torments of unending Hell 
persons, towards whom the single will of God was, that they 
should come to the knowledge of the truth and be saved. 

A theory so vast, which yet we have not sketched in those 
terrors, in which it is sometimes presented to the imaginations 
of men, is built upon a small foundation. ‘That there are evil 
spirits we do not undertake to deny; for we see no reason why 
the same evil passions may not govern men’s minds after pass- 
ing through death, as before. But to say that any spirits, 
which were created by the goodness of God, will ever be given 
into the power of a malignant being, to be tormented at Ais 
will, without the hope, without the possibility of redemption, is 
what we do not believe. God’s love pervades all worlds; 
he never can view with indifference the wants, the trials, 
the sufferings of any soul. Even when the sufferings, which any 
endure, are such as spring from passions never controlled, from 
a heart empty of goodness, and from the visitations of remorse, 
God, we believe; will view them with compassion, and will 
afford every possible means for the redemption of the spirit 
which endures them. Whether it is within the means of the 
Divine Being to redeem all, or any, who in another world, as 
in this, choose evil for their good, whether it is consistent 
with the existence of the soul, as a moral, free agent, 
that it should be redeemed, except through its own consent, 
and its own choice, are questions which cannot now be dis- 
cussed. 

But it is not necessary to suppose that Satan exists, a divin- 
ity, a rival to God, in order to account for the retributions 
which the soul endures. It certainly is not necessary to sup- 
pose that any part of creation is made over to him as his 
empire. Nay, if a soul be wholly given up to evil, if 
any soul be given up to the Devil to worship him, to 
be ruled by him, to be utterly subject to his will, it 
would not, unless we mistake, endure the unhappiness, which 
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arises from a conflict of good and evil in the mind. It is only 
while conscience lives, while the spirit of God suggests truth, 
and prompts to good, that the soul can suffer. If it is possible 
for the spirit of God to be withdrawn entirely from the soul, 
the soul would descend in the scale of being; but, its capaci- 
ties being full, it would enjoy all the good, ’ which it could 
know to be good. ‘The soul suffers, while it subjects itself to 
a divided empire. It must see the good, it must approve the 
good, it must feel that it does not wish to attain it, and must 
determine not to attain it, before the sufferings of the soul in 
their fulness can commence. Whether the sufferings of the 
soul in another world arise only from the conflict between the 
knowledge of good and the preference of evil, is more than 
we know. But we can conceive of the sufferings of ‘“ Hell,” 
we can conceive that “these shall go away into everlasting 
punishment,” without supposing them beyond the love of the 
Almighty, and given over to a rival Divinity. 

Like many others, then, we do not agree with those views, 
which we suppose to be the common views concerning the 
Devil ; we do not suppose that any such personage came to 
our Saviour, in the wilderness, and endeavored to seduce 
him away from his devotion to God. Such, indeed, would 
be the most natural interpretation of the words of the Evangel- 
ists; at least, it would be a natural interpretation to those, who 
hold the common views concerning the existence and attributes 
of Satan. 

It is possible, that the Evangelists themselves may have 
entertained a belief in such a being as Satan is supposed to be. 
Such a belief would not have impaired, in the least degree, 
their ability to remain faithful witnesses “ of all that Jesus began 
both to do and to teach.” ‘They misunderstood, until the day 
of the ascension, the nature of the kingdom which he was 
about to restore to Israel; they had been preachers of the 
Gospel before they arrived at the discovery, that Christ had 
sheep which were not of their fold. Yet as they might have 
faithfully narrated to their several families and friends, before 
they learned what the kingdom was which Jesus came to bring, 
all those things which they heard Jesus teach and saw him do, 
so they might transmit to coming generations their testimonies 
concerning Jesus, even if they had not understood the full 
purport of his words, or known all that God might impart to 
men at a later day concerning the present or a future world. 
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Whatever were the circumstances of the Temptation, we 
suppose with many others, that the disciples obtained their 
knowledge of them from the personal narrative of Jesus to 
them ; for he was apparently removed, in the wilderness, from 
human observation. We suppose with others, also, that the 
individuals to whom Jesus communicated what passed in the 
wilderness, put upon it their own construction. ‘There have 
been individuals in this country, men of learning and distinction, 
within a hundred years, who, without any idea that they were 
interpreting theoretically, would have said concerning any temp- 
tation, that Satan suggested it. In all honesty, they believed 
the Devil the tempter of man; and had they been informed 
of the temptations through which an acquaintance of their 
own had passed, they would have written it down, that the 
Devil tempted him. In a country where a more simple style 
of narrative prevails than that abstract and unpoetical style, 
which the cultivated writer adopts, the narrator would represent 
the tempter as suggesting in words, what was suggested only 
in the thoughts. ‘Thus the circumstances of the temptation, 
whatever they were, assumed the form in which we now read 
of them, and the silent reflections of our Saviour, in reply, 
became embodied in the words, in which we read that his 
replies were made. 

Departing thus from a literal interpretation of the scene of 
the temptation, and making allowances, as we believe we are 
called upon in truth to do, for the peculiar views of temptation 
and trial, which we suppose the apostles to have held, 
we come next to say, that we differ also from those, who 
suppose that our Saviour underwent a temptation in his 
thoughts, or in his feelings. In a word, it is our object to 
present a different view of the meaning of the word “ tempta- 
tion,’ and to offer a few suggestions, which may not prove, 
but lead to the presumption, that our Saviour was tried in the 
wilderness, tried by apprehension, tried by a consciousness of 
responsibility, not tempted by evil, or by the shadow or show 
of it. 

There are two meanings commonly attached to the word 
temptation. Our circumstances may be such, as naturally to 
lead us to evil, and then they are denominated temptations ; 
we may ourselves feel an evil inclination, and an evil inclina- 
tion has received the name of a temptation. A good man, 
who arrives at the sudden and unexpected possession of im- 
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mense wealth is placed in circumstances of temptation. His 
humility will be tested; his faith, his love of man, his ability 
to deny himself. Many, who have filled well a lower station, 
living in modesty and purity, have failed when suddenly ad- 
vanced in the world. ‘The circumstances, to which they were 
introduced, were too full with temptation. Every circumstance 
in life, also, is more or less replete with temptation. ‘Give 
me neither poverty nor riches; feed me with food convenient 
for me; lest I be full, and deny thee, and say, who is the 
Lord? or lest I be poor and steal, and take the name of my God 
in vain.” Our native dispositions, also, are temptations; for 
each one requires to be watched in certain circumstances, lest 
it become too fully developed and lead us into evil. So, too, 
men sometimes designedly place temptations in the way of 
others. ‘The young man is hurried away to scenes of dissipa- 
tion, to the gaming table and to wine, by men who live by the 
vices of the young, and prosper on the spoils of those whom 
they lead to destruction. ‘Thus every inducement, by which 
man is ever led into evil, is called a temptation. But if our 
hearts are firmly determined to preserve their integrity, and to 
withstand the first approach of sin, no circumstance proves a 
real temptation to us. ‘The inducements, which the profligate 
offer to us, are then only scenes enacted before our eyes. ‘The 
inducements, which our native dispositions and the circumstan- 
ces of our lot present, are only shadows, which dance before us 
for a moment, and then vanish into air. ‘They are nothing to 
us, if they awaken no desire in our hearts. ‘The man, whose 
heart is set on heavenly things, sees temptation pass in its 
gaudy show before him; but he lives secure from its power, 
while he lives by faith, and protects himself by prayer; and 
though his outward circumstances may be as tempting as those 
which lead others into evil, he cannot truly be said to be 
“tempted,” until he feels a struggle in his mind, and _ hesitates 
between his consciousness of what is right and his desire to do 
what he knows Is wrong. 

The word “ temptation,” then, while it is used to denote the 
inducements which are presented to us to tempt our hearts, is 
used also to denote the inclination to evil, — whether moment- 
ary or continued, faint or strong,— which pride, or passion, or the 
endeavor of others to corrupt us, may awaken in our hearts. In 
the first sense, temptation is some external circumstance, some 
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constitutional disposition, some human weakness, for the exist- 
ence of which we are not answerable, and in regard to which 
all our interest is to prevent its exciting an evil desire within 
the heart. But in the second sense of the word, we are 
tempted, only when the evil desire already exists. Thus, 
when the ambitious man looks with a longing eye to the height 
which he finds it difficult to gain, and begins to incline to the 
use of unjust means to attain it, he feels temptation. He 
has already an evil inclination in his heart. He may, upon 
further reflection, decide to resist it; he may at last succeed in 
overcoming it. But the important point to be considered is, 
that he indulged the temptation. In this sense, to feel temp- 
tation is criminal, The heart degrades itself, while it yields to 
it, though but for a moment. ‘The man, whom ambition 
tempts even for a moment to meditate unjust means of attain- 
ing his ends, is to be charged in a degree with worldly ambition. 
When love of gain tempts us to inquire if we may not grow 
rich by means which the upright mind, we know, would be 
ashamed to use, we are for the moment, at least, unjust and 
fraudulent. ‘Though we resist the sinful emotion of the mind, 
yet while it moves us we sin ; nor can it be truly said, that he 
has been without sin, who has at any time felt a sinful emotion, 
even though through force of reflection he has extinguished it. 

We have been more particular in analyzing the meanings, 
which are commonly attached to the word “temptation,” be- 
cause the common explanations, which are given to “the 
temptation of our Saviour,” rest upon them. The literal 
explanation, which prevailed for so many years throughout the 
Christian world, rested upon the first meaning, which we have 
mentioned ; the Prince of Evil placed tempting circumstances 
in the way of God’s appointed messenger. ‘They were nothing, 
however, to him, for they awakened no desire in his heart, and 
the proffered treasures of the world were rejected without a 
sigh. An explanation, more commonly prevalent now, rests 
upon the second meaning, which has been referred to; and 
represents our Saviour in the desert as inquiring, whether he shall 
desert his ministry of salvation, for the treasures of the world; 
whether he shall abuse his miraculous powers to answer the 
purposes of every-day existence; and whether he shall seek 
to attract the attention of the people of Jerusalem by a mirac- 
ulous descent into the midst of them from the pinnacle of the 
temple. 
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Now it seems true, that 


Evil into the mind of God or man 
May come and go, so unapproved, and leave 
No spot or stain behind. 


Our thoughts are no more than visions, which pass over the 
surface of the mind; and if they are thoughts of evil, still 
their coming cannot always be avoided; and, if they depart 
not entertained and unapproved, they are no more to us than, 
as it has been expressed, the cloud which casts its shadow on 
the field, or flits over the bosom of the lake. But, it is to be 
remarked, that if the circumstances of the Temptation were 
but thoughts which caused no pain to our Saviour, if they 
entered his mind only to be dismissed, they were of conse- 
quence too slight to have been mentioned by him, too slight, 
perhaps, to admit of their being ever recalied. It must have 
been a misunderstanding, wide indeed from the truth, which, in 
hearing that visions of evil crossed the mind of Jesus in the 
desert, could have created from them forty days of seclusion, 
for no other purpose than that he should be tempted. And if, 
on the other hand, the Temptation in the desert was a matter 
of consequence to the one who endured it, and still the Tempter 
was in his own bosom, we fall upon the supposition, that he 
was moved for a time by ambition and by ostentation there, 
and that he found in his feelings a Satan, who occupied his 
mind with unworthy propositions ; and that, indeed, he felt so 
strong a temptation, that he thought it worth while to commu- 
nicate to others the story of his struggles. We are led, there- 
fore, to reject the supposition, that the “Temptation was afforded 
by the thoughts or in the feelings of Jesus. A temptation in 
the one would have been of too little consequence to be no- 
ticed ; a temptation in the other seems to imply that he enter- 
tained, for a longer or shorter period, feelings inconsistent with 
a firm and upright mind. We do not feel inclined to entertain 
the supposition, that Jesus, upon receiving power from heaven, 
and being received into the bosom of the Father, and being 
commissioned to live and to die for the redemption of mankind, 
felt even a momentary inclination to compare his mission with 
the honors of the world, or to leave it to enjoy them. The 
serene light of a higher world was apparently vouchsafed to 
him without measure, and the hearts of men, with the pains 
they suffered, were opened to his view. High and pure as his 
character was, and peculiar as was the inspiration which was 
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imparted to him, we can rest in no other supposition, than that 
he entered with a full and willing heart upon the ministry which 
was set before him. 

We do not adopt, then, that view of the Temptation, which 
represents some being as having endeavored to throw tempta- 
tions in the way of the Messiah, in the hope of preventing the 
work upon which the Messiah was sent; nor that view, which 
supposes that Jesus, having accepted the office of God’s com- 
missioned messenger, felt within himself, at some time, a greater 
love for the world than for the work to which he was called. 
The word “temptation,” in its Scripture use, bears still a dif- 
ferent sense from the two which are commonly attached to it 
in English. ‘“ Ye are they,” said Jesus, as related by Luke, 
xxii. 28, “which have continued with me in my tempta- 
tions ;” by which he appears to mean, you have witnessed 
my trials, you have shared my afflictions. “ Serving the Lord,” 
says Paul at Miletus, Acts xx. 19, “ with all humility of mind, 
and with many tears and temptations, which befel me by the 
laying in wait of the Jews.” * In this language, the apostle 
seems to refer to the pains and difficulties, which he felt in 
avoiding the plans by which the Jews endeavored to secure 
his person, or to prevent his preaching. ‘The English word 
“trial? seems to be synonymous with this sense of the word 
temptation. ‘The word “trial” is used to express any trial of 
the mind or heart, whether by afflictive dispensations, or by 
inducements to do wrong. And it is possible, that if the scene 
in the desert had been named “the Trials of Jesus,” it would 
have borne a name more consonant with the truth, than that is 
which it now bears. 

We suppose then that Jesus suffered, not temptation, but 
trials, in the wilderness. The “forty days” were not a season 
of temptation, but of suffering. This is a supposition, which 
we offer, not to maintain its truth, but to show that as one 
among the suppositions offered to explain a difficult narration 
in the Scriptures, it is not altogether destitute of foundation. 

That Jesus may have endured a period of mental trial, after 
he had been first commissioned as the Saviour of mankind, it is 
by no means unnatural to suppose. He had been pronounced 
at his baptism by a voice from Heaven to be the beloved Son 
of God. Authority and power had been bestowed upon him 





* See also Hebrews xi. 37. 
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such as none other ever bore. He had come to the world, not 
like the prophets of old, sent to convey a single message, or 
sent to a single nation, or a few nations; he was to be a pro- 
phet to all nations, to all mankind. Power over the dead to 
recall their spirits to this world, power to restore to the blind their 
sight, and to the sick their strength, was given him. His life, 
from the time of his baptism, was to be spent in a communion 
with the Father, not vouchsafed to others ; and while on earth 
he was to be in the bosom of the Father. He was to be in- 
vested with these powers, for the highest purpose, in which 
benevolence and power could be exerted,—that he might 
redeem men from sin, the great disease and destroyer of the 
human soul. 

And we appear to have no reason for supposing, that he had 
not come to the possession of these powers, with some degree 
of suddenness. As a child, apparently he was not the Mes- 
siah. He had spent his youth in the labors and pursuits of 
industry and virtue. Though he had been chosen from his 
birth to be in after years the messenger of God, he appears to 
have lived, until he was inspired at the baptism by the descent 
of the spirit, as the son of Joseph the carpenter; nor has any 
record been left to show, that he was peculiarly distin- 
guished from mankind, during that period, or that he attracted 
the attention of men by marked peculiarity. 

From the communications made to Mary, to whom he stood 
in the relation of a child, from the miracle by which he was 
born, Mary knew that he was to be the long-expected Messiah ; 
and we must suppose, that the fact was communicated by her 
to him. A knowledge of the prophecy and the promise of 
God, thus made concerning him at his birth, must indeed have 
prepared his mind in some degree for the communication of 
such power and knowledge, as would qualify him for the work 
to which he was designed. Yet the scene at the Baptism, — 
if we may suppose that it was by the descent of the spirit at 
that time, that he was specially prepared, qualified, “ inspired ” 
for the work, —may have been unexpected. ‘The power and 
the knowledge, which were communicated, may have been 
great and wonderful, beyond any of his previous conceptions 
and expectations. ‘The love, with which God regarded him, 
as his Son, may have been before unknown to him; and the 
work, the mission, the office, in its vastness, in its importance as 
then unfolded to him, may have altogether transcended his 
previous ideas of the office of the Messiah. 
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If he was invested with an office different from what he had 
imagined the messiahship to be ; if he was invested with powers, 
authority, and dignity, which he had not quite expected; if he 
was now looking over the vast world, and through distant ages, 
and seeing the people of all nations, even in dim futurity, bow- 
ing down to acknowledge him as their Saviour and Lord ;— the 
thoughts which rolled in upon his spirit, we may readily sup- 
pose, were mingled with pain. And even if his views of the 
office, to which he was designed, had for years been extend- 
ing, until they embraced the whole dignity to which he was 
introduced, — even on this supposition, the near aspect of his 
ministry, hitherto viewed only at a distance, may have been in 
a high degree oppressive to his mind. A sense of responsibility, 
deeper than was ever borne before, must have weighed upon 
him. The people of all climes and every age were depending 
upon him; upon his conduct, in his ministry, appeared to de- 
pend the life and death, the happiness and wo of untold 
millions of beings. Imagine for a moment, that he saw the 
world as it then was, and as it now is ;— if no farther view were 
granted to him into the blissful joys or the enduring pains of 
another world, the thought of the intimate connexion of his 
agency with the prospects that were to be unfolded, must have 
deeply tried his mind. 

All this, indeed, is supposition. What was the knowledge 
possessed by Jesus, before he arrived at the commencement of 
his ministry, we do not know; and no more can we tell the 
feelings, with which he surveyed it, when he was about to 
begin its course. But it does not seem irreverent or unreason- 
able, to imagine feelings, like those that have been mentioned, 
to crowd upon the mind of one, such as Jesus of Nazareth is 
related to have been. 

We suppose, then, that Jesus, being possessed with feelings 
such as these, was led into the wilderness, that in solitary 
meditation and in unreserved communion with God, he might 
recover his spirit, and prepare himself with strength to support 
the responsibility, and undergo the labors and tnals which 
awaited him. He was directed thither, by suggestions provi- 
dentially made to his mind,—as providence is sometimes 
spoken of, —or by a suggestion peculiar and miraculous, that 
he might have an opportunity to meditate upon the life which 
awaited him, that he might survey the probable difficulties 
which he should meet, and be enabled through just considera- 
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tion to banish from his mind whatever pain he suffered from 
an apprehension, that he might not worthily discharge the office 
which he had been called to undertake. 

It is in feelings such as these, in such an apprehension, that 
we may suppose the ‘Temptation or the Trials in the wilderness 
consisted. ‘l‘hat the mind of Jesus was of a character to feel 
the apprehensions to which we have alluded, seems to be 
probable, from all else that we know concerning him. In the 
humility of his heart, he refused to allow himself to be called 
“good.” He was not exempt, apparently, from some degree 
of dread, as he looked forward to the death which he was 
to meet. He truly suffered as it approached, and earnest] 
desired that the baptism,— which once he hoped would be hast- 
ened on, that it might be passed,—should, now that it had 
arrived, be suffered to pass away. ‘The narratives of the 
Evangelists clearly revealing the humility of Jesus, and the 
pain with which he viewed approaching trials, it seems not 
unreasonable to suppose, that he may have felt apprehensions 
concerning the success, with which he should be able to finish 
the work committed to him; that he may have feared, 
lest his strength would not sustain him under inevitable trials, 
lest, in circumstances of peculiar danger, he should act unwor- 
thily of the Son of God, the appointed messenger of Heaven. 

The three “temptations,” which Jesus is related to have 
met, present no circumstances widely at variance with the 
suppositions which we have made. The ministry of Jesus was 
to be passed in much hardship. ‘For our sakes he became 
poor,” and had not ‘ where to lay his head.” If Jesus saw 
beforehand how houseless he was to roam, and how destitute 
of the means of life he might often be, what would more natu- 
rally occur to his mind, than to question whether he should 
never be tempted to use miraculous means to supply his daily 
wants. ‘The question may seem at first sight unimportant ; 
but it seems highly important, when we consider with what 
different feelings we should have regarded him, if he had in 
times of hunger commanded stones to be made bread, or used 
at any time for his own ends the miraculous power, with which 
he was intrusted. ‘That power wasa sacred trust. It was 
devoted to one great end; and throughout life we see it used 
for one great purpose, the establishment of truth, and in one 
sacred way, beneficence toward man. It may have been a 
trial to Jesus, before his ministry commenced, to reflect upon 
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the charge which was entrusted to him, and to fear lest he 
should turn it from its sacred design, at times when he could 
see no other way in which to supply the pressing necessities 
of daily existence. 

If such a fear were the trial, which is related first to have 
beset him, it was banished from his mind, apparently, by an 
appropriate reflection ;— simply, by a feeling, that in the midst 
of his hunger in the wilderness he could trust in God, that in 
his present want he felt no temptation, or no difficulty in resist- 
ing the temptation to supply his wants by making bread 
from stones. Man doth not live by bread alone, but by the 
commandments of God. A knowledge of the will of God, 
which Jesus found sufficient in one instance to enable him to 
forbear from an improper use of divine power, he felt would be 
sufficient afterward to restrain him. In the trial in the wilder- 
ness he had experience of his strength, and was able conse- 
quently to banish from his mind a painful apprehension. 

The second trial may have been similar. Besides the hard- 
ships of want, he was to be exposed to violence from men. It 
was not to be supposed that in so corrupt a land, the faithful 
witness of the truth of God would be endured. A Messiah, 
who should offer none but spiritual honors to his followers, and 
refuse to lead them on to earthly conquests, could by no means 
expect to be received in peace by the proud and haughty 
Jews. But the dangers, which the Messiah must expect, 
Jesus could easily escape by the exertion of miraculous power. 
We can easily imagine, that he was tried by the apprehension, 
lest he should be tempted in danger to use, for his own pur- 
poses, a power which was committed to him for the salvation 
of others. 

This apprehension we may suppose he met, also, simply by 
his consciousness of trust in God. The word of God had been 
published in olden times concerning the Messiah, that the 
angels should have charge of him, and bear him in their hands, 
lest at any time he should dash his foot against a stone. They 
would bear him up if he were to descend from the pinnacle of 
the temple. But he felt no wish to make trial of their protec- 
tion; and by never tempting Divine Providence by throwing 
himself into unnecessary danger, by withdrawing from danger, 
as we find that he often did, he disappointed the wrath of 
men, and saved himself against them. Many martyrdoms, 
as they have been named, would have been avoided, had the 
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faithful preachers of truth been equally faithful to the command, 
“thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God.” 

The last trial, which, from the account in the Gospel, we 
have supposed that he endured, arose from an apprehension, 
that he should at some time be tempted to desert his ministry 
altogether, or to attempt to fulfil the wishes of the Jews and 
accept an ‘earthly instead of a spiritual throne. If in the wilder- 
ness his imagination may have surveyed the wealth, the honors, 
and kingdoms of the world, and his mind have seen that they 
were altogether i in his possession if he chose to grasp at them, 
yet it is not to be supposed, that he felt in the least degree a 
desire to reach out his hand to seize them. Aside from any 
revelation of lieavenly things, which at his baptism may have 
been made to him, his own purity of character, his spirituality 
of mind, we suppose sufficient to have elevated him above the 
low impulses of earthly ambition. Who can suppose, that 
Jesus in the desert felt that earthly possessions, and the slavish 
homage rendered to an earthly king could present attractions 
to his mind? But it is not equally clear, that in surveying, on 
the one side, the dangers to which his ministry of the truth was 
exposed, and considering, on the other, the hope of the Jews, 
that a glorious prince of earthly power was to appear, he may 
not have, at the time when he had just been anointed for his 
office, entertained a fear lest his choice of right and obedience 
to God might fail in the midst of the temptations by which 
he was to be tried. But if his trial in the wilderness consisted 
in any such apprehension, we are to suppose that reflection 
gave him reason to believe, that the world could not tempt him 
from the work, and that an assurance of his power became 
complete and fixed, before he left the wilderness to undertake 
his public labors. 

Briefly, then; we have supposed that not temptation in the 
wilderness, but the apprehension of temptation in the untried 
scenes of his ministry, constituted the trial which Jesus endured. 
The form in which the narrative appears, we have supposed, 
arose either from an allegorical manner of speaking common 
among Jewish writers, or, which seems more probable, from an 
understanding common among the Jews, that the evils suffered 
by men proceeded from the hostility of a fallen angel, Satan. 
If Jesus related to his disciples that he was tried, they, as Jews, 
would understand that he was tried by Satan, and would be 
likely so to represent the trial in narrating it to others. ‘The 
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feelings, with which Jesus was oppressed, they would under- 
stand to be the suggestions of Satan; and by a way of 
speaking common in “all times, they would represent the sup- 
posed suggestions of Satan as being uttered in actual words. 

It was a strange idea to build upon the slight foundation of 
the narrative of the Evangelist, that God gave permission to 
Satan to try his powers of ‘Temptation upon the appointed 
Messiah. It involves a vast variety of suppositions and theo- 
ries, which poetry may handle well, and which Milton has at 
some length drawn out. We need not remark upon it further. 
We have remarked sufficiently for the illustration of our own 
idea upon the other views of the Temptation of the Saviour, 
most commonly entertained at the present day. ‘T’o view our 
Saviour tried by apprehension, brings him nearer to us. It 
gives a reality to his life and character. It helps to give 
individuality to his character; it enables us to see more clearly 
the sublimity and force of his virtues, and to understand that 
perfection, which had been previously too much a shadow or 
aword. It is probable that we understand little as yet, we 
feel little as yet, the personal character of Jesus. We may make 
many failures in studying to understand it; yet it is a source 
of satisfaction to feel, that the more one pursues the study, the 
character continually engages more the affection and reverence 
of the heart. In coming years, we trust, that the veil of mys- 
tery, which has enveloped it, will gradually be removed. Jesus 
of Nazareth, the Son of God, will not appear a dim abstraction, 
his words will not be read as the utterances of an oracle. They 
will be read as words of life, uttered by lips of purity, from a 
heart that felt, and they will find nearer access to the hearts of 
those, who would see Jesus. 


E. B. 
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Art. LV.—1. A Minister's Account of his Stewardship. 
A Sermon preached in Northborough, October 31, 1841. 
By Joseru Aten, on the completion of the twenty-fifth 
year of his Ministry in that place. Printed by request. 
Svo. pp. 36. 

2. Christ and him Crucified. Two Sermons preached in 
the Bulfinch Street Church [ Boston] on Sunday, November 
29, 1841. Being the close of the second year of the 
Ministry of the Pastor. By Frepricx T. Gray. With 
an Appendix. S8vo. pp. 56. — 

3. Farewell Address to the Unitarian Society in Nashua. 
By Samueu Oseoop. [Printed for the use of the Society.] 
12mo. pp. 36. 


We take up these pamphlets together, because they are of 
the same class, and because they offer occasion to some obser- 
vations, which we are glad to have a fair opportunity to make. 
In one point of view they are hardly the fit subjects of public 
remark, as each may be considered the confidential talk of a 
pastor to his spiritual family, in which others have no concern. 
But as we are permitted to overhear it, and much of it is of 
general interest, we suppose that within proper limits we may 
indulge ourselves in speaking out the train of thoughts which it 
has suggested to our minds. 

Mr. “Allen, as his title page shows us, has been for twenty- 
five years minister of the same Congregational Church in 
Northborough ; a period of time longer than falls to the lot of 
many in these days of frequent change, and not far below the 
average length of the ministry in New England; a period of 
time among the most interesting which have been known to the 
churches of Massachusetts, and during which his official life, 
like that of all bis brethren, has received an important coloring 
from the general state of the religious community. Twenty- 
five years ago was near the beginning of that action into which 
the previous movements of opinion burst forth. ‘There had 
been a preparation of many years; and the tendencies of 
thought and the occasional murmurings of the pulpit and the 
press had given signal of an approaching eruption. A few 
individuals had taken their distinctive ground, and separated 
from the heretical favorers of Unitarian opinions. But for the 
most part the state of affairs remained as it had been in the 
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days of old, and the Congregational Church was undivided. 
Many of our towns had not been broken in upon by any 
sectarian movement whatever, and in their capacity of towns 
still provided for the support of the Gospel. ‘The primitive 
Congregational establishment remained. Such was North- 
borough in 1816, when Mr, Allen was ordained there; and he 
dwells, with fondness and almost with regret, on the memory 
of the day, when all within the municipal borders were within 
the same ecclesiastical fold, and he was consecrated bishop over 
them by the imposition of hands, which had subscribed to different 
articles of doctrinal faith, but were still joined in the bonds of 
Congregational fellowship. 

One “might draw a very beautiful picture of such a state of 
things ; few conditions of society could be made in idea more 
desirable ; ;—a whole large neighborhood associated together as 
one religious family, of which the minister is the common 
father, carrying the gracious influences of truth and love into all 
dwellings, and like an angel of light dispensing everywhere the 
benignant breath of heaven; no alienations, no controversies, 
no theological disputes, no miserable theological gossip. We 
do not wonder, that when this picture, adorned by the imagina- 
tion, and glowing with the feelings of a kind heart, comes up 
to the thought, many are inclined to sigh bitterly at the de- 
parture of the old days, and to lament over the divided aspect 
of the present. But though the modern divisions are extreme 
and lamentable, it does not follow that the former days were 
better. The glory with which they are invested to our fancy 
is derived from the supposition, that they were days of absolute 
hearty unity of faith and affection, as well as of external junc- 
tion, and that the individual life of the soul was vigorous. But 
such a condition of things is not to be hoped for. It has been 
sought for for two thousand years and never found. A thou- 
sand men cannot agree to think alike because they happen to 
live in contiguous houses; and if they do not think alike on 
subjects of such intense personal interest as religious doctrine, 
they cannot heartily live by their own views, and at the same 
time heartily go along with those who cherish discordant views. 
They can get no further than toleration and good will; they 
must repress, in order to keep up their Christian fellowship, 
something of the zealous expression of their most favorite 
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notions, and refrain from something of the acts to which they 


So 


are prompted. ‘They must live in the self-denial of a perpet- 
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ual compromise. They must either do this, and then their 
religious life dwindles, or they must maintain that life by a 
contrary course, and then the uniformity is broken, and charity 
and peace depart. Now we suppose, that the religious life of 
the soul is that which is chiefly to be desired; and that since 
this is best promoted by the unreserved expression and action of 
the favorite faith, among those who heartily coincide ; it is best 
that such should come together and keep each other warm. 
We are inclined to think, that experience teaches this; and 
that in many places, where a united town has separated itself 
into parts, according to the laws of doctrinal agreement, there 
have grown up two or three bodies of active and helpful be- 
lievers, doing great things for themselves and others, because 
now unconstrained, in the place of the one old parish which 
was unlikely to maintain a high style of life, because each 
individual was compelled to modify and concede for the sake 
of others. No one, who has read Dr. Laing’s account of the 
state of religion in Norway, where an absolute unbroken uniform- 
ity among the people is attended by an almost universal indiffer- 
ence and inactivity, will have any doubt about preferring the 
living, thinking, inquiring, and progressive condition of our 
American community, however it may be accompanied with 
inconveniences. 

Without, therefore, being at all unaware of the evils of 
division, and the inconsiderate, unnecessary, and wanton mul- 
tiplication of sects, we may certainly find good reasons for 
being satisfied with the changes of the last quarter of a century. 
There is evidence everywhere, that religion has been advanced 
toa higher and more active place in the community, and we 
are not sure, that toleration and charity have lost ground. The 
manner in which Mr. Allen expresses himself on this point is 
‘greatly honorable to his frankness; and would probably find 
a response in the thought of many others similarly situated. 
After speaking of the change, which took place in the building 
up of other societies out of that one, over which he had been 
ordained as minister of the town, he adds, — 

“But I soon became reconciled to the change which was so 
painful at first, and though I cannot cease to lament the dis- 
ruption of old ties, I now feel that God meant it for good; and 
I have a strong conviction, that no part of my ministry has 
been more prosperous, or accompanied with more solid satis- 


faction, than that comprised within the period I am now review- 
ing,” 
o 
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And it is very plain, from expressions used elsewhere in the 
discourse, that, with some exceptions, good feeling and true 
charity have been no sufferers in the case. ‘lhe same is 
evident from the following passage in Mr. Osgood’s “ Farewell 


Address.” — 


‘There has been a singular reign of good-will in all the 
societies in town. All have minded their own business, thought 
and worshiped in their own way, and left others to follow theirs. 
For good neighborly feeling, | much doubt whether Nashua ts 
surpassed by any community in the land. The clergy of the 
place, without compromising their faith, walk together as a 
band of brethren. ‘They have always treated me with as much 
courtesy as I desire, and reciprocated the kindness I have ever 
felt for them. 1 have made ita principle to have fellowship 
with every minister, who in a serious spirit professes to preach 
the Gospel of Christ. I have exchanged with three clergymen 
of different churches in town; not for the purpose of throwing 
aside our mutual doctrinal differences, but for the sake of ex- 
pressing that Christian sympathy which should exist between 
all ministers of the gospel of love. ‘Those clergymen, who 
have not proffered an exchange, have extended all the courtesies, 
that Christian kindness should dictate, and we ought no more to 
demand, that they should interchange pulpits with our preach- 
ers, if they do not think it best, than that they should give up 
their opinions to please us. Christian charity is all that should 
be demanded, and that has been freely given.” — pp. 25, 26. 


There are other items of past history, which Mr. Allen’s dis- 
course brings up to memory, and which make us wish that some 
one would give us at large a set of graphic reminiscences of those 
days. It reminds us, for example, of the good old fraternal 
custom, not yet wholly extinct, long may it live, by which, on 
the decease of a minister, the vacated pulpit ‘‘ was supplied for 
a succession of Sabbaths by the ministers of the neighboring 
towns;”’ a delightful manifestation of sy mpathizing fellow- 
ship; when brotherly love stepped in to testify its regard for 
the departed, to speak comfort to the mourning, and to strength- 
en the bond between the churches. ‘There was the custom, 
also, on the ordination of his successor, of subjecting the young 
man to examination about his faith;—still retained in the 
orthodox part of the Congregational ‘body, though abandoned 
amongst us. We suppose that Mr. Allen was one of the last 
who was subjected to it, though for several years later the 
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candidate was permitted or requested rather than required, 
to read to the council “a statement of his theological views, 
and of the leading purposes and aims with which be entered 
the ministry.” ‘There seems to have been good reason for 
giving up the practice of catechising the young man; ‘but 
perhaps it is not so clear, that the other practice, of his reading 
what may be called his Inaugural Address, night not have been 
advantageously retained. Something of this kind is recognised 
on other similar occasions of formal induction into office, as an 
appropriate and natural part of the solemnity. So it was 
anciently at the ordination; for the candidate preached his 
own sermon. But since it has become customary for him to 
request a friend to preach that sermon, the occasion is wholly 
destitute of any such expression on his part, as is always 
thought pertinent to such solemnities. A paper read before the 
Council would perhaps be hardly public enough; and we 
should like to witness the introduction of a service, like that 
which has been sometimes used among our brethren in Eng- 
land. On several occasions, we have observed that the form- 
alities were commenced by an address from the congregation b 
one of its members, announcing the arrangements that had been 
made, and inviting and welcoming the pastor elect; to which 
he makes a suitable reply, in what is, in all propriety, an inau- 
gural discourse. ‘The two parties most interested are thus 
made to have a share in the transactions, and not left to stand 
by in silence while anything is done by proxy.* We like it. 








* It appears from a note in a late number of the London “ Christian 
Reformer,” (December, 1841, p. 750,) that our beautiful apostolic form 
of the * Right Hand of Fellowship” is finding its way into these occa- 
sions; but the writer seems to have a very crude notion of its origin 
and intent, when he asks, “whether the novel practice of shaking 
hands, imported from America, have any advantage above laying hands 
on the head, the ancient form of parental and other benediction, — to 
compensate for its commonness and familiarity, and its total want of 
dignity, much more of sanctity?” It should be known, that both 
symbols belong to the ordination service among us, each having its 
own distinct and peculiar signification, incapable “of being transferred 
to the other; the one indicating the consecration of the minister to his 
work, the other expressing the welcome and acceptance of the breth- 
ren; both founded on the practice of the apostles; neither of them 
novel, and both to be found in Britain without importing from America. 
We may add, too, that we “give” the Right Hand, we do not “shake 
hands ;”— as was said in another connexion, it is jungere dextras, not 
agitare dextras. 
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We find a recent instance in the services at the ordination 
of the Rev. P. P. Carpenter.* On that occasion the order 
was as follows. Prayer; Lessons from Sc ‘ripture ; Hyimn ; 
Statement by one of the congregation; Reply of the Pastor 
elect; Charge; Hymn; Address to the congregation; Right 
Hand of Fellowship ; Hymn; Concluding Prayer Two parts 
of the service usual with us are omitted; the Sermon and the 
Ordaining Prayer. ‘The purpose of the latter is comprised in 
the other prayers; but its solemnity and impressiveness, It 
seems to us, is very much impaired for want of the apostolic 
laying on of hands; which act, being apostolic, might be easily 
restored to use, weidleantt denser of superstitious consequences. 
There is more objection perhaps to the omission of the Sermon. 
But it may be urged, that the service has a more complete 
unity without it. As practised, it frequently introduces the 
discussion of topics quite foreign to the immediate occasion. 
Its original propriety consisted in its being the introductory 
address of the pastor, and it is no longer needed when that 
address is restored to him. ‘The great reason for retaining it 
would be, that it offers a suitable opportunity to our experi- 
enced divines to bring forward their mature discussions of some 
subjects of prominent importance, and which it would be an 
evil to lose. ‘To which it might be replied, that in point of 
fact this is done extremely seldom ; if the subjects were not 
appropriate to the occasion, the omission would be no loss ; 
and if they were, the discussion might be thrown into the 
Charge, or the Address to the People. 

The Liverpool “Christian Teacher” for January offers a 
different view from that which we have here ventured to sug- 
gest. ‘The statement is so well made and so pertinent, that 
we take pleasure in laying it by the side of our own. 


“The only part of the Service, in the form employed at 
Stand, of which we more than doubt the wisdom and propriety, 
is the Address required from the young Minister, in which he is 
expected to give a statement of his views and motives in under- 
taking the office of Pastor. We object to any man being re- 
quired to speak of his own motives, — it is making a provision 








* Services at the Presbyterian Chapel, Stand; on occasion of the 
ordination of the Rev. P. P. Carpenter, B. A. By the Revds. J. G. 
Robberds, C. Wellbeloved, and J. J. Tayler. 
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for insincerity, conventionalism, and exaggeration, —and the 
purest and holiest motives will be nothing the purer and holier 
for being publicly professed. ‘he sacredness of motives forbids 
the enforcement of their sacredness upon others. That which 
God is to judge of, and the heart is to guard, must not be 
avowed to man. 

‘“‘Neither can we regard it, as at all prudent or becoming, 
that the young Minister should make a declaration of views or 
opinions even of the most general kind. No young Minister 
can be chosen for the maturity of his judgment, or the ripeness 
of his knowledge on Theological Subjects. He ought to feel 
that only his moral and devotional qualities can be of much 
value to others, If he professes doctrines or doubts, he may 
be giving a fixed record to opinions, which increased know- 
ledge and experience may lead him to wish blotted from the 
printed page. Litera scripta manet.”— pp. 83, 84. 


While we are upon this article, we must gratify ourselves 
with quoting two other passages. We need not point out 
what is so obviously beautiful and just in their tone of thought 
and expression. 


‘“‘ We rejoice to see these Services resumed in the Unitarian 
Churches; and that these, the first published Services, for 
many years, are of a beauty and felicity that cannot fail to re- 
commend and justify the practice. We know no social occasion 
more worthy of a religious celebration, than the first connexion 
of a young Minister with his Congregation. It is one of so- 
lemn interest to him; and he ought not to be left alone at such 
a time, unassured whether there is the least sympathy with his 
position or his feelings in other breasts. Nothing can be more 
cold, bare, and heartless, than the common usage of our 
Churches in this respect. The young Minister, timid, trem- 
bling, awed, is left to introduce himself, to speak of his own 
emotions, to anatomize his own confused sensibilities, —to 
preach on Duties and Relations of which he knows nothing by 
experience, —and is then suffered to retire, doubting whether 
an occasion so great to him has any interest for others ,—and 
whether by taking for granted earnest solicitude on the part of 
his Congregation, the solemn Charge just committed to him, he 
has not been guilty of painful exaggeration and extravagance. 
These inaugural days are cold promises of future zeal and co- 
operation; and we speak from experience when we say, that 
they are enough to kill at once the romance and enthusiasm of 
the profession.” — p. 82. 
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“The Address to the Congregation is from Mr. John James 
Tayler. It is wise, gentle, affectionate, tender, and, which is 
necessary where these qualities are found, melancholy. Alas, 
there is a pensiveness about everything ‘that connects itself 
with the beauty and holiness of man’s moral nature. It excites 
a state of longing and desire, and the consciousness of defi- 
ciency and want. But such pain is sanctifying,—and he who 
has the power of exciting it is a true benefactor to the soul. 
What is the eloquence that dazzles and astonishes to the elo- 
quence that lingers, like a heavenly voice, in the still, sad soul, 
and awakens the sighings of aspiration? It is, indeed, impos- 
sible for any man of sensibility to introduce a young Minister 
to his solemn charge, or to speak of what may lie before him, 
without strong and sad emotion. What may not occur to take 
the edge of hope from the finest spirit? What certain disap- 
pointments are awaiting the most faithful, and the most able? 
What humiliations, self-upbraidings, bitter agonies of solitary 
despondency, utter abandonment to the sense of weakness and 
insufficiency, tears almost of despair, shed in secret, over the 
barrenness and poverty of both intellect and spirit, must be the 
certain lot of that man, who with any elevation of nature, any 
communion with Christ, prepares himself to speak worthily to 
the highest faculties of his fellow men? They must be wonder- 
fully gifted, or wonderfully careless, to whom these things are 
unknown. But through such struggles lies the way to that 
pure, trustful, unambitious service which God blesses and ac- 
cepts.” — p. 89. 


To return now to some of the customs which are brought 
up to memory by the reminiscences of Mr. Allen’s ministry, — 
we remember how, on the arrival of the Council at the 
Church, the ceremony began with the solemn proposition 
to the members of the Society, whether they adhered to 
their choice of this man as their minister; whereupon 
they ratified it with uplifted hands; and the pastor elect, 
being in like manner called upon, signified his acceptance of 
the call. This was an impressive transaction, but not without 
its inconveniences. ‘Tradition reports to us, that on one occa- 
sion, the people having transferred their preference to another 
preacher, who had casually appeared in their pulpit, retracted 
their call when summoned to confirm it, and the assembly 
dispersed in a sort of consternation. Whether the danger of 
such an occurrence should weigh for or against the practice, 
we will not argue; but for some cause or other the custom is 
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gradually becoming obsolete. So also is another practice, 
very frequent in country villages in the days of our fathers, of 
celebrating the occasion by a ball in the evening. It was a 
very strange and unaccountable incongruity. It may be well 
enough at Rome to commemorate the great festivals of the 
Church by illuminations at Saint Peter’s, and to celebrate the 
Saviour’s Resurrection by fireworks and cannonade; it is all 
conformable to the system of appeal to the senses. But that 
the Puritans of New England, or their descendants, to whom 
a church more adorned or more comfortable than a barn was a 
profanation, and whose sense of religious propriety was shocked 
by the sound of bass viols and flutes among the singers, should 
yet have celebrated the most solemn transaction in their eccle- 
siastical annals with dancing in the hall of a tavern, is certainly 
a most perplexing phenomenon. It is one mark of the im- 
provement of modern days, that the impropriety has been 
abandoned ; as well also as the great gatherings on the occa- 
sion with booths and refreshments, which gave it too much 
of the character of an English Fair and merry making. ‘The 
great infrequency of occasions of public meeting, in the days of 
the colony and soon after the revolution, was doubtless one 
cause ; ordinations, in these days, where parishes are multiplied 
and the ministry changeable, are no rarities ; — but besides this, 
there is unquestionably a general perception of the indecorum 
of such a method of celebration, which marks an improved 
state of refinement. Even the ordination dinner, —an essen- 
tial item, because hospitality must be offered to the brethren 
who have come from a distance, —is a far slighter affair than 
it was thirty years ago; and that in other particulars than the 
banishment of unsuitable liquors. So much has the feeling on 
the subject changed, that ordinations have taken place without 
any public dinner; and in many instances, the service has 
been transferred to the afternoon’ or evening, so as to substi- 
tute a light tea-drinking for a heavy dining. The times 
appear to be conforming themselves to the description of Cot- 
ton Mather, who says that after the solemnities of the day are 
over, Cenat'r modesté, cum timore Dei. It is an improve- 
ment on which we may congratulate ourselves. 
Mr. Allen adverts very pleasantly to this whole subject. 


“But to return to the day and the occasion, whose twenty- 
fifth anniversary we are called to notice. It would be difficult 
for those, who have come upon the stage of action since the 
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time when the multiplication of new Societies, and the frequent 
removal of ministers, have made an ordination an every-day 
affair, that attracts very little notice, beyond the immediate 
limits of the parish, to form any adequate conception of the 
interest of such an occasion at the period referred to. The 
interest pervaded the whole community, and extended into 
neighboring towns. Preparations were made for it on a scale 
of liberality, which seemed to imply that trouble and expense 
were of no account. ‘To the inhabitants of Northborough it 
was a day of Jubilee, such as had not occurred among them 
for nearly 50 years; and as might well be ma. it was 
anticipated and welcomed with great joy. The day at length 
arrived ; and it was one of those serene and mild days, that 
in our climate commonly intervene between the first frosts 
and the setting in of winter. Multitudes flock in from the 
neighboring towus. The church is filled in every part; and 
great numbers are unable to obtain admittance. After the 
services are over, the great assembly disperses, and all find a 
welcome at the well furnished tables that are spread for them 
in the houses of the inhabitants. The eagerness, with which 
the invitations are given and pressed even upon strangers, re- 
minds one of Eastern hospitality.’”’— pp. 5, 6. 


Another change, which has come over the customs of the 
land within the period under review, is that from a permanent 
to a transient ministry. ‘Ihe term of pastoral service, instead 
of being for life, is now but for a few years; and the question 
is sometimes asked, whether it can be advisable to retain the 
ceremony of ordination, since these rapid changes have made 
it of so frequent occurrence. It loses its solemnity and efficacy, 
it is said; and it would be better to give it up than by this 
rapid repetition turn it into a farce. For ourselves we confess, 
that we do not like to hear the matter spoken of in such terms, 
and tle view itself seems to us erroneous. "The Service is 
intrinsically appropriate, solemn, affecting; and if decently 
performed is no more likely to become contemptible through 
frequent repetition, than public worship, or family prayer. 
What is right and proper in itself remains so on the thousandth 
repetition as on the first, and may be so performed as to appear 
so; and then the world may be defied to see anything farcical 
in it. There is as yet attached to this service, and there must 
remain attached to it, in the minds of most persons, a sacred- 
ness which renders it of most wholesome influence, and greatly 
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helps to sustain those associations with the sacred office which 
are so necessary to its dignity and strength. And there are 
few ministers, young or old, who possess so much dignity and 
strength in their own poor persons, that they can afford to lose 
the additional advantage which the associations of office give 
them. 

Yet we are well aware that many are disposed, for this very 
reason, to abrogate the service, —namely, that it implies a 
sanctity in the office, which clothes it with an influence inde- 
pendent of the personal qualities of him who holds it; and, 
with what seems to us a suicidal policy, ministers are often 
heard on public occasions to use Janguage which tends to 
destroy the natural reverence which men feel for holy office 
and station. Their language is, “ We claim nothing on ac- 
count of our office ; nothing but for our character and services.” 
Alas for the majority of ministers, and alas for the efficacy of 
their labors, if the people should take them at their word! 
What would they be able to do without the sanction which 
they derive from this quarter? ‘They need its shelter to their 
weakness, inexperience, or insufficiency ;— for it is impossible 
that all should be in themselves strong, experienced, or ae 
cient. They need support out of themselves ; ; not onl 
the divine source upon which they lean by faith, but in the 
honor which is reflected on them from their station in the 
Church, and the trust which men give them “ for their work’s 
sake.”* ‘They have a right to claim something in their char- 
acter of ambassadors for Christ; and there would seem to be 


more Aumility in that claim, than in the claim for personal 
character and services. 





* This feeling is expressed by the Rev. William Turner of New- 
castle, in the address made upon taking leave of his congregation, after 
a ministry of sixty years. In rehearsing the labors and honors of his 
protracted life, he says, modestly and truly, “It could only have been 
through the respectability of my situation as your minister, that I have 
been enabled to succeed in promoting the establishment of various 
institutions, literary, scientific, educational, and charitable, — all which 
have been to me a source of great satisfaction.” No more exemplary 
or respectable man, or more worthy of influence could be found, than 
Mr. Turner; yet who does not perceive what a difference there exists 
between the influence of Mr.Turner, the private citizen, and Mr.Turner, 
the public minister of Religion ? 
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There is an instinctive respect for sacred office in man’s na- 
ture. It cannot be eradicated without serious detriment. In 
a country and state of society like ours, especially, it is of un- 
speakable importance that it be cherished. ‘The clergy should 
be the last to strike a blow at it. ‘Their modesty may shrink 
from arrogating to themselves anything on account of it; but 
it would be a false modesty. ‘True modesty takes in silence 
whatever naturally and properly belongs to the position it 
holds. It eagerly assumes nothing, it sensitively rejects noth- 
ing. In perfect simplicity it takes what society 1s accustomed 
to bestow as due. ‘The honor, which society always has be- 
stowed upon the office of its spiritual teachers, it still bestows ; 
and nothing but harm can come of the attempt to prevent it. 

All this is, of course, consistent with the imperative requisi- 
tion of a character and services worthy of respect and confidence. 
The best way of magnifying the office is by fidelity in the 
discharge of its duties. He that uses it to shelter negligence only 
covers himself with disgrace. He must show himself worthy of 
the honor put upon him ; and the publications before us seem to us 
deserving especial notice, because they are to a great extent the 
records of pastoral activity. At some periods and in some places, 
no inconsiderable portion of the incumbents of the sacred office 
might properly be called recumbents ; they “ sat in Moses’ seat,” 
as in an easy chair; they were of those who “say, but do not.” 
But the histories before us show that their authors are of a dif- 
ferent mind, who have taken up “action, action, action,” for 
the motto of their high calling ; they have supposed themselves 
ordained to po something ; ; they have fashioned their ministry on 
similar notions of influence and results with those which pro- 
duced the effective lives of Dr. Parker, for example, amongst 
ourselves, and of Dr. Carpenter in England,— from the me- 
moirs of the latter of whom we have just risen, with a glow of 
admiration for the various and indefatigable labors, which filled 
his devout and benevolent life. This is the sort of ministry 
which tells upon the world; which the times cry out for; 
which the past shows to be honorable, and to which our young 
men are entreated to regard themselves as summoned in the 
future. In the book to which we have just alluded, we have 
been struck with a corroboration of this. The town of Kid- 
derminster, Dr. Carpenter’s birthplace, in which Baxter exer- 
cised nearly two hundred years ago a ministry of the character 
we have spoken of, is said to have borne traces of it down to 
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within the last half century ; “ Baxter was still spoken of with 
reverence ; and the town in its peculiarly orderly and religious 
habits, and in the general prevalence of education,” (and on 
a preceding page is mentioned ‘the punctuality with which 
public worship was then attended by almost every one,’) 
‘‘ impressed every thoughtful and religious mind with a strong 
sense of the inestimable importance of the diffusion of that 
knowledge which maketh wise unto salvation.” * Indeed there 
is no setting limits to the good which may be effected to the 
community in which he lives, by the judicious activity of a 
disinterested, devoted minister. ‘The respect belonging to his 
office gives him an advantage at the outset, which adds to the 
efficiency of every well devised movement; and a life of 
twenty-five years thus spent may see him in the midst of a 
generation, whose manners, principles, characters, have grown 
up beneath his hand, and all whose institutions, virtues, and 
happiness bear the marks of his culture. What a reward to 
the toiling and perhaps wearied mind, and what a stimulus 
should it be to the enterprise of the young man, who may 
hope, that if he thus abandon himself to his work, giving him- 
self, like the apostles, “ wholly to these things,” he may see 
with his own eyes and share in his own person the noblest 
fruits of human effort. 

How various those labors may be, and into how many chan- 
nels a village minister’s influence may run, is made apparent 
from Mr. Allen’s experience as recorded in his sermon. We 
might learn from it, that it is the place of the ministry to inter- 
meddle with all life, and act upon every interest of man and 
society ; that it has to do"with whatever concerns human im- 
provement, and seconds every institution that seeks human happi- 
ness. Besides the direct offices of religion, — the stated wor- 
ship, the regular and the occasional preaching, the constant 
presence with the flock as spiritual friend, counsellor, and 
guide, and the care of the religious education of the young ; — 
it comes forward also to encourage, help, stimulate, promote 
whatever may advance the intellectual and social well-being of 
society, and carry forward the purposes of education and hu- 
manity. Under this view of the opportunities of his position 








* Memoirs of the life of the Rev. Lant Carpenter, LL. D., with 
selections from his Correspondence. Edited by his son, Russel Lant 
Carpenter, B. A. 8vo. p. 516. 1842. 
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for “doing good unto all men,” we find that Mr. Allen founded 
a Library “for young Ladies, a Juvenile Library, and a Parish 
Library ; making a ‘beginning of the latter in a donation of fifty 
volumes from bis own shelves ; ; originated the Lyceum by 
giving “a course of twelve lectures on Astronomy in the Town 
Hall, which was followed by two similar courses, consisting of 
twelve lectures each, on several departments in Natural His- 
tory and Natural Philosophy, the two next years ; the conclu- 
ding lecture of each course being given in the Meeting-house, 
with religious exercises ;”’ which Lyceum, thus beginning among 
the earliest in the country, has continued flourishing to the pre- 
sent time ; — and, as was natural, he says, under the circum- 
stances of his first position there, as sole minister, ‘* the principal 
direction of the schools,—as in the choice of books, the 
methods of teaching, &c., was placed in my hands; a 
sacred trust, which, however it may have been abused, I 
have been permitted to hold, through all the changes that we 
have experienced in our ecclesiastical affairs, without interrup- 
tion, for twenty-five years.” ‘l'o this is appended a note, 
which, as showing how much of the conduct of our common 
schools in the country falls upon the ministers, we extract at 
length. 


‘The office of a School Committee-man, at least of the 
Chairman, is no sinecure. Besides the time taken up in the 
meetings of the board, the examination of candidates, the tak- 
ing of the annual census, and the preparation of the annual 
reports to the town and the Board of Education, the schools in 
the six districts are to be visited each at least four times in the 
year, making in all twenty-four visitations. I have no doubt 
that the average number of visitations, that I have made of the 
schools in this town, will exceed this number for each of the 25 
years of my ministry. Assuming that as the average number, the 
whole would amount to 600, occupying nearly as many half days. 
For several years, the committee devoted a day to the last ex- 
amination of each of the winter schools, carrying their dinners 
with them, and spending most of the intermission in a careful 
examination of the writings. And this has been done, at least 
so far as the Chairman is concerned, without pecuniary compen- 
sation, though not without reward.” — pp. 9, 10. 


What a beautiful institution is the Christian Ministry, thus 
standing on the central point in society, and stretching out a 
helping and fertilizing hand on every side; allying itself to 
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everything useful, rejoicing in all improvement, and aiming to 
lift up every generation to a point above that which the pre- 
ceding had attained. In the eye of the world, it is an obscure 
and humble office, and we sometimes hear a sigh uttered over 
those persons “buried” in the seclusion of a rustic parsonage ; 
but what mind ever so gifted, as it looked out after a long ser- 
vice from that humble dwelling upon a grateful and peaceful 
people, educated for earth and prepared for heaven by its 
watchful care, thought it matter of regret, or of anything but 
congratulation, that God had so ordered its lot and crowned its 
probation ? What Oberlin ever repined at being buried among 
the half civilized mountaineers ? 

The sermons of Mr. Gray belong to the same class, and illus- 
trate the same truths. In many respects, however, they are 
widely different from that of Mr. Allen. Instead of a long, 
they comprise the records of a short ministry ; they have re- 
gard to a city and not toa country congregation ; and they have 
been published only because of peculiar circumstances in the 
condition of the parish. With these we at present have nothing 
to do, further than to remark, that the vindication, which 
they offer, of the course taken by the church and congregation 
against the opposition of a disappointed minority, is satisfactory 
and complete. ‘Those who may wish to know the merits of the 
case are referred to the pamphlet itself. What interests us in 
the publication, is the evidence which it discloses, that its author 
proposes to himself a ministry such as we have been speaking 
of, which is active to do and resolved on seeing results ; a minis- 
try of multiplied means and measures; in which the people 
are invited, encouraged, taught, to take part in bringing about 
moral and religious results ; in which a various and wide-spread 
codperation of pastor and people is the standing order of the 
day; and where consequently the minister lives, not exclu- 
sively in his pulpit and his study, but in the presence and 
families of his flock, his time being theirs, his eye and ear 
always open to them, and his hands at their command. Such 
is evidently the plan; a plan, which, as we have already 
suggested, realizes the idea of the pastoral relation, and secures, 
in ‘ordinary cases, the most hopeful results. 


“There are some here, as in every society, who think that 
the religious services of the Sabbath are insufficient to keep 
alive progress in the Christian life and character. For these a 
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course of lectures was commenced, (similar to those of former 
days with you in the vestry,) and these have been held every 
Thursday evening throughout the year, at which all who felt 
disposed were at liberty to attend. At these meetings, there 
has generally been delivered an extemporaneous discourse, and 
sometimes our brethren have addressed the meeting. On the 
afternoon, also, of every Sabbath during the summer, after 
service, the adult Bible class have holden their meetings, at 
which there have been generally from thirty to fifty present. 
During the winter, a class is formed, which meet every Satur- 
day evening. — Besides these, there has been a monthly meet- 
ing, on Sabbath evening, of the members of the Church, in the 
services of which the brethren take part. ‘These meetings 
have done great good, by bringing together the members of the 
Church, and have proved highly interesting and instructive. 
The attendance on them has been very gratifying. ” 

‘“* Meetings, also, of the Sunday school teachers have been 
holden every fortnight. , 

‘As these several meetings did not accomplish all we de- 
sired, a Ladies’ Sewing Circle, for the purpose of laboring for 
the poor, was proposed and founded in June, 1840. It soon 
met with great favor; and it has been truly pleasant to see sixty 
or eighty of our mothers and daughters- passing an afternoon 
and evening socially and pleasantly together, providing for the 
poor in our midst, and the orphan in his loneliness. The 
number that attend these meetings is a sufficient evidence of 
their interest and great usefulness. 

“Thus, in these several ways have we sought to enlarge our 
acquaintance, awaken a Christian sympathy, and keep alive a 
deep religious interest.” 

“The fountain of charity and benevolence has _ been 
opened here for the poor, and its steady and refreshing stream 
has flowed out, gladdening and cheering many hearts abroad. 
Besides the collection taken up in this house, on account 
of the Samaritan Society, the last year, I find that you have 
contributed, within two years, the sum of five hundred and 
forty-one dollars and twenty-nine cents, which has been appro- 
priated for preaching to the poor and the relief of the destitute. 

“And you have shown that you regard the religious instruc- 
tion of the young as of great moment, by the liberal contribu- 
tion of two hundred and twenty-five dollars and sixty-four cents, 
within this period, to the Sunday school in your Society. And 
this stream of charity is not yet exhausted, as the collection for 
the poor last Sabbath gave us most cheering evidence.” 

‘The minister, I know, must be much in his study, and 
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there large and ample preparations must be made; there light 
be gathered from other minds, and there the spirit ‘of devotion 
be enkindled and kept alive. But care must be taken not to 
dwell there too long, and thus be led to live and preach as if 
in another world, high above the comprehension of practical 
men. ‘To have religion of a practical and every-day character, 
the pastor must go out among his people, and understand how 
they hear and speak and think upon different topics; and, i 
return, he must speak plainly to them on these points. Often, 
while thus mingling among men, will he find the best subjects 
for sermons, and coming to his flock on the returning Sabbath, 
he will find them more “ready to say, ‘he has told us the truth, 
than that it was a beautiful sermon, which, believe me, will be 
far pleasanter for him to hear.”’— pp. 31, 32, 33, 28. 


The “Farewell Address” of Mr. Osgood, not delivered 
from the pulpit but distributed from the press, is occupied, like 
the discourses we have been speaking of, with retrospective 
views of his ministry, and suggests like them a great variety of 
topics on which we should be glad to enlarge. It particularly 
brings up that question, of so deep moment at the present time, 
of the comparative value of a permanent and a transient min- 
istry. We cannot discuss it now; but the contrast between 
the abiding connexion of Mr. Allen with Northborough, and 
the interrupted work of Mr. Osgood at Nashua, reminds us 
what a change has come over our religious institutions — not 
in one denomination, but in all;—and this, by the force of 
circumstances alone, without any proper discussion of its rea- 
sonableness or expediency. Ministers and Churches of all 
sects have come into the practice of temporary engagements 
and sudden changes, as if it were the inevitable order of the 
times; no one attempts any check to its obvious evils, or seri- 
ously inquires whether they be inevitable or not. If it were 
of any use to argue the subject, we should be inclined to con- 
tend that permanency should be the rule; that no other than 
permanent engagements should be formed, and that none 
should be broken. excepting for such strong reasons, existing in 
each case, as should be sufficient in the eyes of disinterested 
observers, to make it an exception to the general rule. 

But this, and several other interesting questions, we must 
leave. Mr. Osgood bids farewell to a society after a connexion 
of nearly five years ; and it is gratifying to have from him, as 
from his two elder brethren, an equally strong testimony to the 
pleasures and worth of an active ministry. 
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‘The first step taken to improve our condition was to make 
proper arrangements for evening services in the church. Before 
that, we had no conveniences for lighting the house, and an 
evening lecture was quite a rarity. Accordingly a subscription 
was started in October 1837, and two handsome pulpit lamps 
and two ample chandeliers were very promptly purchased. 
Some persons doubted whether the people would generally 
attend a third service, but the result has proved the contrary, 
and no service has been so acceptable as those held in the 
evening. 

‘* Next we laid aside our old hymn books, and much improved 
our devotional services by adopting Greenwood’s Collection of 
Hymns. 

*‘ Shortly after, in the summer of 1838, we found it difficult to 
accommodate all who wished to worship with us, and it was 
thought advisable to enlarge the house. By a very simple 
alteration seats were provided sufficient for about a hundred 
additional persons. At the same time the house was made in 
other respects more commodious. ‘The pulpit was newly fur- 
nished, and the sacramental service more suitably provided for. 

““The same year considerable additions were made to the 
Sunday School Library, and the foundation of a Society Library 
was laid, which has been increased until the present time.’’ — 
pp. 7, 8. 

“The institution of our Society Library was intended to 
supply such reading as might excite an interest in personal 
religion, and induce the young especially to take a more prom- 
inent part in the cause of Christ. The books have been much 
read, and have produced far more good than we had reason to 
expect from the small sums annually expended for them. They 
have been very useful in furnishing subjects of elevated conver- 
sation, and have been no small help to us in our social religious 
meetings. 

“These meetings have been held not regularly, with the 
exception of the Church meeting previous to the communion 
and the Teachers’ meetings once a fortnight, but in series at 
such times as the state of feeling in the society seemed to 
require. Something has been accomplished by them, but far 
less than | could wish and have hoped. We have been obliged 
to meet at the houses of our brethren, and many, who would 
wish it, have not felt free to attend, because they say they do 
not feel at home, except in houses where they are well ac- 
quainted, and they are fearful of crowding others. We want 
a vestry very much —a neat room where from one to two hun- 
dred can be accommodated, and where in the middle of the 
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week we may socially assemble, and with hymn and prayer and 
reflections on the truths of religion and duties of life, may lift 
our hearts above the thraldom of worldly care, and more effect- 
ually realize the worth of eternal things.” — pp. 11, 12. 

‘“‘ Besides many occasional evening services, we have had 
five regular courses of lectures. The first course consisted of 
eight lectures on the Doctrines of Christianity. The second 
course consisted of eight lectures to Young Men on some of 
the most important subjects connected with their welfare. The 
third course consisted of six lectures addressed to Young Peo- 
ple, with some especial reference to the duties of women. The 
fourth course was of eight lectures upon the chief points in the 
History of Christianity. The last course treated in eight lec- 
tures the Religion of Daily Life.”— p. 18. 


We cannot conclude these desultory remarks, without ex- 
pressing again our gratification in the labors of those, whose 
publications have called them forth. They have given exam- 
ples of enterprise and action in the discharge of an office 
which easily tempts to a routine of stated tasks, to which 
we are thankful to have the attention of the more youthful 
members of the profession directed. ‘T'’o them such examples 
are full of incitement and encouragement. ‘They offer sugges- 
tions and hints, they furnish models, upon which the true plan 
of an efficient ministry may be built; a ministry, as we have 
described it before, bent upon effecting results, enterprising to 
contrive means and opportunities of influence, and to secure 
the codperation of the people in the promotion of religion and 
morality. If such a ministry implied any negligence in prepa- 
ration for the pulpit; if it involved the use of all time in per- 
sonal intercourse and secondary engagements, so as to break 
up the habit of studious application, and let down the standard 
of preaching; then certainly it would be conducted on a 
mischeivous plan. ‘To slight the pulpit is bigh treason to the 
Church. But no man can carry on the ministry we advocate, 
if he slight the pulpit; and when to scrupulous fidelity there 
he adds perpetual activity elsewhere, and multiplies occasions 
of influence as if he never could do enough, — nel actum repu- 
tans dum quid superesset agendum, — then he exercises the 
true ministry and cannot fail of rejoicing in the accomplishment 
of his objects. Here and there is a man to be found whose only 
vocation it is to preach; who was made to do all that he can 
do, by the power with which he gives public utterance to the 
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truth. That man may content himself with preaching. But 
the vast majority of men can do by their sermons but a small 
part of what they are capable of doing; and will bring little 
to pass, unless they add the diligent use of other opportunities, 
and multiply their means of acting on their fellow men. It 
holds true, as in every other concern of man, the enterprising 
and active are capable of bringing to pass, what the mere 
observers of the regular routine of business would not dream to 
be possible.* 

It is for this reason, that so much is to be hoped from the 
right administration of the Ministry-at-large, with which Mr. 
Gray was formerly so advantageously connected. It is a 
ministry to the homes of the people. It is the pulpit set up 
at the fireside. It is an attempt to change every cottage and 
garret into a chapel, and to make every family like that of 
Martha and Mary, in which the teacher shall at once receive 
hospitality and teach of the “better part.” The exercise of 
that ministry demands a never-ceasing activity; an activity 
like that of Jesus in Galilee, —a going from place to place, a 
rising early in the morning, a continuing till late at night, and 
a having no meat or refreshment but the recreations and enjoy- 
ments of doing good according to God’s will. This would be the 
perfect work. Let us believe that no slight approach to it has 
already been made. ‘The devices for doing good; the multi- 
plication of opportunities and means of access to destitute 
souls; the originality and variety of the institutions in the 
Warren Street and other Chapels, and the earnestness with which 
the old and the young are invited and urged ;—give us at 
once specimens of what should be and a hope of what shall 
grow from it. Let us trust that there will be no failure on the 
part of those to whom this grand experiment is committed ; — 
no shame would be too great for those who should wreck it 
through their negligence. Let us also congratulate our friends 
in Providence on their new action there, so happily begun ; 
and let us send our entreaty to the churches in New York, — 








*“T have often had occasion to observe, that a warm blundering 
man does more for the world than a frigid wise man. A man, who 
gets into a habit of inquiring about proprieties and expediences and 
occasions, often spends his life without doing anything to purpose. 
The state of the world is such, and so much depends on action, that 
everything seems to say loudly to every man, ‘do something ’—‘ do it’ 
—‘ do it.’ ”— Cecil’s Remains, p. 204. 
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so loud that they shall hear it, — that they reinstate the sus- 
pended operation there. 

But meantime, every assurance of the worth of that institu- 
tion but serves to make it more evident, that precisely the 
same ministry is that which is best in the regular churches 
of Christendom. The same absolute, earnest, total devotedness, 
in season and out of season, by the house and by the way, 
with a perpetual study to seize upon and multiply opportunities 
of religious and social influence; the same determination to do 
something and to have no rest till something is brought to pass. 
‘‘ Action, action, action,” is the old rule for the minister when in 
the pulpit ; why should it be Jess his maxim in the duties of his 
daily vocation? If men are to be divided into the two classes 
of “the sayers and the doers,” why should not the minister 
insist on being of the latter? The kingdom of God is not in 
“ word” only, but in “ power.” ' 

+4 


Art. V.— The Student-Life of Germany. By W. Howrirr, 
Author of “ Rural Life in England,” etc. From the unpub- 
lished MS. of Dr. Cornelius. Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. 
1842. 8vo. pp. 467. 


Tuts work is more remarkable for the newness of its details, 
than either the excellence of its execution or its absolute inter- 
est. Indeed it seems to us rather an unreadable book, except 
for those who have some curiosity on the subject. It purports 
to be the production of a young man, who had just completed 
his course at the university, and it bears all the marks of such 
an origin. ‘There is an evident dash of the student-spirit 
throughout, and just enough of sober sense to show, that the 
near view of actual life was beginning to produce its usual 
effect. The translation is very far from good, and though for 
the most part intelligible, it helps to give the book an extremely 
German arr. 

But, with all its faults, the book is a noticeable one; nor is 
the assertion of its translator and English father, Mr. Howitt, 
so much out of the way, that, “taken as a whole, this volume 
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will be found to contain more that is entirely new and curious, 
than any one which has issued from the press for years.” We 
have had glimpses of the Student-life in the works of Russell, 
and other tourists, but are now for the first time enabled to 
enter into its Arcana. Indeed one may have passed a whole 
student’s life in a German university, and not have had the 
opportunity, without taking extraordinary pains, to get the 
information which this book gives us. ‘The foreign student is 
excepted, as a matter of course, from all ordinary students’ 
rules, and though he may often hear of their duels and their 
drinkings, and cannot but see many of their peculiarities and 
strange doings, yet unless at his particular request, and some- 
times at some hazard, he is not admitted into their secret 
conclaves. 

The first chapter of the book gives a general account: of 
the Constitution and government of the German Universities, 
which, though perhaps really more important than the rest, 
we shall pass over as being probably already familiar to 
our readers, and information easily gained from other sources. 
We propose to confine ourselves rather to what is peculiar to 
this work. It may help, however, the understanding of the 
general position of the Student to state in general, that he is 
quite free from personal supervision of any sort, lives where 
he pleases, hears what lectures he sees fit, nor is he required 
to give any account of himself until the end of his course, 
when he must bring certificates of having heard certain, lectures, 
before he can be admitted to the states’ examination, on the 
passing of which depends his future success. On producing 
these he receives from the Prorector of the university, 
what is called a “ departure-certificate,’ which contains the 
date of his matriculation, the time which he has spent at 
the university, a list of the lectures he has attended, and an 
especial testimony whether or not he has fallen under any of the 
academical punishments; and also whether he has taken part 
in any interdicted combination, or even been suspected of it, 
and on what grounds such suspicion rests. 

It appears, therefore, that there is a kind of government 
exercised over the students, and perhaps we ought to have 
begun with stating, that on coming to the university, and pre- 
senting his certificate of having passed the examination at the 
Gymnasium, and of moral character, the student is matriculated, 
and signs a form, by which he binds himself to take no part in 
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any prohibited union, and to conform himself to the academical 
laws. ‘These laws extend to the relations between the students 
and the officers of the university, as well as all other officers 
and magistrates of the slate or city. Penalties are affixed to 
the various offences, of which students are apt to be guilty, and 
there are regulations concerning the debts which they may 
contract. The student is then furnished with a ticket, which he 
is always to keep with him, and by producing which he may, 
on emergency, secure a release from the hands of the police of 
the town or city into those of the university authorities. ‘These 
consist of the Senate, the Prorector, (the Sovereign of the State 
in which the university is situated being the nominal Rector ) 
and the Magistrate, or Judge. This last officer conducts all 
inquiries and pronounces all academical penalties, with the 
exception of the constlium abeundi. In criminal cases he 
sends the accused to the ordinary civil courts. The appeal 
from his sentence is to the Senate, which also pronounces the 
constlium abeundt. ‘The only appeal from the sentence of the 
Senate is to the Minister of State. 

For the administration of these laws there are especial offi- 
cers maintained, called beadles. The academical punish- 
ments consist, first of reproof, then fines, then imprisonment. 
After this follows the constlium abeundi, which consists of ex- 
pulsion for a year from the district of the court of justice with- 
in which the university is situated ; at the expiration of the year 
the student must renew his matriculation. The relegation is the 
highest punishment, and is either simply expulsion, or in more 
agoravated cases expulsion, with previous confinement in a com- 
mon prison. In case of these two last punishments notice is 
sent to all the German universities, and to the city magistrates, 
of the cause of the prosecution, as also to the parents or guard- 
ians of the student. 

Notwithstanding this array of penalties and laws, however, it 
is still true that practically the students are left very much to 
themselves. ‘The government of the university interferes with 
their movements as little as could well be imagined ; nor at all 
except in cases of absolute infringement of the Jaws. 

But it has long been known, that the students of the German 
universities have a code of laws amongst themselves, which are 
both particular, and very faithfully executed ; and it is of these 
that we have here an account to which we now proceed. 

It seems, then, that there exist in most, if not all, of the uni- 
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versities unions amongst the students, consisting professedly of 
those who come from “the same kingdom, duchy, or electorate, 
though other students, when a country does not happen to be so 
represented, may on application be admitted. ‘These unions 
are most generally known by the name of Landmannschaften, 
or Clans. In the work before us they are called Chores. It 
appears that it is entirely voluntary with every student, whether 
he will join these associations or not ; and itis expressly admitted, 
that “ now the smaller proportion of the students join them.” 
Formerly, it would appear, the state of the case was quite dif- 
ferent, every student being enrolled in some one of these 
Chores; and even now, it is added, “whenever it becomes ne- 
cessary to defend the right of Studentdom, the whole body is 
ready to unite with them.” Those students, who do not join 
the Chores, are dignified with the name of Camels, being no 
doubt supposed to bear the burdens of Study. 

Every student is, of course, a Camel until his initiation into 
one of the unions. He then becomes a Fox; and it may be 
as well here as anywhere to state, that after remaining one half 
year, or Semester, a Fox, he passes by a solemn process into a 
Burnt Fox ; in the third half year becomes a young Bursch ; 
and in the fourth an Old Bursch ; after the expiration of which 
he is a Mossy Head. 

A description of the ceremony of initiation of the Foxes may 
serve to give some idea of the manners and the enjoyments of 
German students. This initiation takes place at what is called 
an entrance commers; commers being the general name for 
a regular student’s revel. ‘The candidates for initiation having 
announced their intentions to the Chore, other Chores are invi- 
ted to assemble with it in some spacious hall. 

The ceremony does not take place, it would appear from 
our book, until after the singing of the ‘“ Landesvater,” or 
Fatherland song, with which on other occasions the commers 
is closed. But in whatever part of the evening it occurs, the 
singing of this song is too important a point of students’ life to 
be passed over without particular notice. The following 
description we shorten from the work before us. 

The whole company being seated at long tables, and as is es- 
pecially noted by} our author, with their coats on, the song be- 
gins in praise of Fatherland and Burschen life. At the close 
of the song, the two presidents, who have all the while been 
standing holding their drawn swords crossed, pierce their caps 
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through and leave them hanging on the sword—the whole com- 
pany singing in the mean time an appropriate stanza. The 
presidents then hand the swords to their next neighbors, who 
now rise from their seats and stand with the swords crossed over 
the table, whilst a verse is sung, to which they respond, and 
during the chorus which follows, add their caps to those already 
on the swords. ‘The presidents then taking back the swords, pro- 
ceed in this manner to the bottom of the table. Then ex- 
changing swords, they proceed, with appropriate solemnities 
and singing, to restore to each his cap, the whole being closed 
with a fuil chorus. This ceremony usually concludes the com- 
mers, and the hole in the cap is the unfailing mark of a 
thorough bred student. 

To return to the initiation of the Foxes. The doors are now 
thrown open, and there rides in an Old Bursch on a chair with 
the back before him, followed by the aspirants for honors, each 
seated like himself, and all dressed in white leather breeches 
and jack boots. As the train appears the whole assembly break 
forth into singing, to which the Foxes and their leader respond 
in alternate verses. It would hardly become the dignity of our 
journal to transcribe these effusions of the students’ muse ; and 
it may be sufficient to say, that the songs consist of various in- 
quiries into the state of affairs at home, and the health of the 
Fox’s family, to which he makes appropriate replies. After 
this the Fox’s abilities are put to a test with pipes and beer, till 
upon a signal from the president of the Chore, the trial is 
deemed satisfactory, and the initiation is complete, ‘The assem- 


bly then proceed, with ceremonies equall: ied and im- 
pressive, to the promotion of the Foxes an Foxes of 
the last half year. ‘The other grades re passed 
into silently ; the young Bursch becomes an Old Bursch, and 


a Mossy Head without farther infl.ctions. 

But the features of German stucent-life, which have attract- 
ed most attention, and are perhaps ‘h» subject of most curiosity, 
are the duels, the sword-duel and the beer-duel ; and of these 
we have here, what is, no doubt, a complete and accurate ac- 
count. And first of the sword-duel. It is plain, that on the 
whole this may be regarded rather as an amusement and a 
trial of skill in fence, than in the usual light of a duel. 
“The Student,” we are told, “seldom fights because he 
is insulted, but insults because he wishes to fight.” Not 
unfrequently, it would appear, a challenge is given by 
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one Chore to another, the consequence of which is a 
number of duels equal to the whole number in the Chores, 
and this on very trifling cause; or merely to try their 
relative skill. ‘Then again a single youth goes out of his lodg- 
ings, intent on engaging himself for a certain number of duels 
before he comes home. ‘The regular process, as is probably 
known to most of our readers, is to violate some ordinary rule 
of civility, for instance to take the wrong side in_ passing, or 
( what may perhaps be considered a pretty wide departure from 
common rules) to tread on the toes of some unsuspecting way- 
farer. On this the offended party demands what is meant; 
to which the duel-seeker rejoins, “‘ What you please.” And then 
there is no choice for the trod upon but to demand the other’s 
name and address, and send a friend to declare to him, that he 
is a “stupid youth; ” inviting him at the same time to one or 
more rounds of fencing as may be thought fit. Besides this 
term of “stupid youth,’ which less noble spirits and less de- 
voted to the muses, might not perhaps think so deadly an of- 
fence, there is but one term of opprobrium worse, as appears 
from our book, which is “Infamen,” or ‘ Infamous fellow.” 

The matter is now announced to the Senior of the Chores, 
and the preliminaries for the duel arranged. To give a better 
idea of the danger incurred in common cases, we extract a de- 
scription of the dress worn on such occasions. 


‘Some trifling changes take place in this from time to 
time, but it consists, substantially, of the following pieces. A 
lesser and a greater cap, according to circumstances hereafter 
noticed, and which can be made tighter or looser, but which is 
generally worn loose, so that the blows may take less effect. A 
tall cravat, which protects the throat, and commonly reaches 
up to the nose ; but this is put on in the hall immediately before 
the fight commences. The binding of the arm is particularly 
important, that it may afford it the greatest possible protection, 
at the same time that it does not impede the action of the wrist 
and elbow. For this purpose is used a fine leather glove, bound 
round and secured to the wrist with a silken riband. This 
binding of the glove must be very carefully performed, so as to 
defend the sinews and arteries which abound here, as much as 
possible from injury. ‘The hand is protected by the basket-hilt 
of the sword. The duellist takes the end of the riband, which 
secures the glove, in his hand until a similar one has been passed 
round the elbow. The stulp, a thick and well-quilted cover for 
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the arm, made of silk, is then drawn on, fitted down upon the 
glove, and being fastened there by the riband, which also se- 
cures the glove, and at the upper part of the arm by other rib- 
ands. Another bandage, called the axillary knot, has frequent- 
ly also been brought under the shoulder to defend the axillary 
arteries from injury. ‘The last piece of the duel-costume con- 
sists of the paukhosen, or duel-trousers. It is made of leather 
of uncommon thickness, and well stuffed, and comes up so as 
to form a sort of cuirass, though without iron, such as the sol- 
diers of Columbus used to wear. High as it reaches, it yet 
leaves a good part of the breast uncovered. It is laced together 
behind by means of leathern thongs. A thicker glove is fasten- 
ed to the paukhosen behind for the left h: ind, or should the du- 
ellist happen fo be left-handed, for the right, to keep it out of 
the way during the fight. Before the combatant was thus attir- 
ed, he had not only his coat, waistcoat, neckcloth, and braces 
taken off, but his shirt sleeve also slit up from the wrist to the 
shoulder, so as to give full freedom to the action of the arm; on 
which account a duel-shirt is frequently kept for the purpose, 
and put on before going to the place of contest.” 

“The most customary duel is that with twenty-four rounds 
and the small cap. Is it fought in the ordinary manner, that is, 
twenty-four rounds with a conclusive wound ? then the duel is 
ended when a blow falls which is considered a conclusive one 
namely, of two inches length, and deep — according to student 
phrase —to cut through the two skins. The duel of twenty- 
four rounds without conclusive wound proceeds thus. Ifa con- 
siderable hit is made, the doctor must decide whether the duel 

can proceed or not; in the latter case, the fight is continued, 
however, as soon as the wounded party is sufficiently restored, 
which in the twenty-four rounds with a conclusive stroke, as ob- 
served, cannot happen. In either kind of duel, however, it must 
terminate with the twenty-four rounds, though neither has. lost 
blood. In this case, both the antagonists remain unconquered, 
and give their hands in reconciliation. When a wound is given, 
which in its own nature or by the rules of the duel proves de- 
cisive, the second of the wounded party puts an end to the con- 
test with the words ‘‘ Remove him!” Distinguished swords- 
men generally fight the single round. In this case they fight for 
a quarter of an hour. ‘The umpire stands with his watch in his 
hand, marks the pauses which are made for rest when the com- 
batants become weary, and counts them off from the actual 
time of fighting. So long a time as has been consumed in rest- 
ing, must the duel extend beyond the quarter. The sixth and 
last mode consists in fighting without coat, waistcoat, and cra- 
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vat, and without the usual defensive costume. This, of course, 
is the very worst species of all those which have been enumera- 
ted.” 

“By around is understood the duration of a contest till one 
has planted an unparried blow on his antagonist ; it may be on 
his person or only on his defensive paraphernalia : of such 
rounds twelve at least are made. ‘The small cap indicates the 
ordinary cap which the student wears; and the large one, acap 
with a very large front or shield. T he theological students 
fight in the large cap, since a scar in the face would amount to 
a termination of their professional career.”— pp. 140, 14], 142, 
143. 


When in addition to all this it is remembered, that each prin- 
cipal has a second, whose duty it is to stand at his right hand, 
and protect him as much as is possible without holding his ra- 
pier so as to prevent the blows of the antagonist from Teaching 
him, and that those seconds are always the most experienced 
swordsmen of the Chore, it can be no matter of astonishment 
that these duels are so little dangerous, and so lightly entered 
into. ‘To this, however, there are exceptions, and instances are 
not wanting where the result has been fatal. 

But, it may be asked, how is this permitted? and are there 
no means taken to prevent it ? 

There are assuredly strict laws at every university against 
duels ; but except in cases of dangerous duels, with the sword 
or crooked sabre, the punishment is nothing more than, eight or 
fourteen days’ imprisonment. In aggravated cases the punish- 
ment proceeds even to the worst kind of relegation. The 
seconds, umpires, spectators, are liable to the same punishment 
as the principals. But notwithstanding the activity of the 
beadles, though stimulated by considerable rewards if successful, 
the students easily contrive to escape detection, the duels 
being fought always within doors, and not unfrequently in private 
apartments. It is probable that more efficient means of sup- 
pressing them might be taken. It seems, however, that they 
are gradually diminishing of themselves, the number everywhere 
being much Jess than formerly ; whilst in those universities 
which are situated in large cities they have almost ceased. 

The beer-duel, as we understand from this book, has still 
more fallen into disuse. It is, however, the fact, that there are 
such duels amongst the German students, and that they have 
been common — even a prevailing feature in student-life. There 
is too, it seems, a distinct and quite extensive “ becr-comment,” 
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which is here given at length. ‘This code of laws is to be 
observed by the students at their drinking-houses, or kneipen. 
It points out very minutely the rights and ‘duties of the Foxes, 
Burschen, etc., and affixes penalties to all violation of its rules. 
The challenge, it appears, is either to drink a certain quantity 
of beer together, which seems to be nothing more than an 
invitation to drink, the quantity being limited to four pints or 
choppins, and not less than half a pint; or to try which ean 
drink most, the manner and the order of drinking being fixed 
by manifold regulations. 'I'bis kind of duel, as was just observed, 
is becoming even less common than the sword-duel ; it is to be 
feared that it may have been much more destructive of life and 
all that makes life valuable. 
The volume before us contains accounts of various other 
customs of the students — their summer and winter amusements 
—excursions into the country, sleigh-rides, the comitat, or 
escort out of the town, when the student leaves the university, 
the students’ funeral — but we prefer rather to extract the 
description of the student’s room, both as giving a good speci- 
men of the style of the work and the translation, and as com- 
bining most of the characteristic features of student-life. 


“The student knows how to live here. He has fitted up his 
room very commodiously. The sleeping-room certainly is some- 
what small; often, rather an alcove, in which, besides his bed, 
his wardrobe, his dressing-table, and a large trunk, there is-little 
to be seen. But one might almost pronounce his sitting-room 
comfortable, were it not distinguished by rather too much of a 
lyrical disorder. Books, pipes, rapiers, clothes, coffee, and 
writing apparatus, are somewhat too little assorted; and the 
stove, standing in the room itself — but Germans in this respect 
know no better. Yet one must admit, that those little machines, 
which look like an adiaphory, between a Roman urn and a 
German beer-jug, and which one might take by the end of the 
long pipe and carry with one along the streets, are very well 
adapted to the needs of the student, who commonly only wiles 


away an hour at home, and then hastens again to the college, 
since they quickly warm the room, and as quickly let it cool 
again. ‘hey are readily made hot, so that you may easily 
when at full heat light your pipe at them. 

“There are not wanting tables, chairs, a commode, a writing- 
table, and book-shelves, and a sofa that is pretty well used. Our 
host at first sight looked, to my fancy, somewhat Turkish, as 


at our morning visit he sat enjoying his pipe and coffee, ina 
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colored plaid morning gown and showy slippers. But the legs 
—no, they were not ‘crossed in Turkish fashion, but stretched 
out at will from the sofa in true English style, ‘and seemed to 
feel themselves very much at home in the room. He hada 
handkerchief thrown loosely round his neck, and the small, 

round, and embroidered cap sat not inelegantly on his head. 

These caps, as I Jearned in course of conv ersation, are termed 
cerevis, or beer-caps. What especially struck me in the apart- 
ment, were the various decorations which adorned the walls in 
gay rows, and the signification of which our host politely 
explained to me. Upon one wall was displayed a long line of 
profiles, all under glass, and in small gilt frames. <A colored 
Chore-band falling from above, wound about them, and com- 
prehended them, as it were, in one great family. ‘These,’ 
said he, ‘are in memory of the friends who have contributed. to 
embellish my six semesters at the university ;’ and | learned that 
it was the practice, especially of those who belonged to the same 
Chore, mutually to honor each other with those little likenesses. 

“ew e have here,’ said he, ‘in Heidelberg, the Herr Minich, 
who executes these things in first-rate style, and derives almost 
a livelihood alone from this branch of business. It is the same 
in other places. I have already passed some time in Jena, 
Berlin, and Bonn, and have enjoyed the friendship of many a 
brave Bursche. There, you see the views of many a city 
through which I have travelled. They will to the latest hour 
yield me delightful recollections.’ These, with the well-executed 
portraits of many professors, filled a second wall. Amongst 
them proudly displayed themselves several printed duplicates of 
the doctoral diplomas of his friends. 

“And whose likeness is this which hangs in the midst?’ I 
asked. ‘That,’ he replied, ‘is the portrait of our famous Pawk- 
doctor, which cannot be wanting-in any kneip.’ 

**On the third wall I beheld pipes of all forms and sizes, from 
the meerschaum to the clay pipe; and my polite host promised 
me, at the next opportunity, to give me a lecture, as he expressed 
it, on these articles of furniture. My eye was now caught by 
the garniture which I beheld about the looking-glass. It was 
hung round with ribands of various colors, and above it 
appeared the remains of garlands. As I noticed them my host 
said — ‘See, those are flowers out of the mourning garlands, 
which deck many a departed friend who sleeps in the cool 
earth; which we carefully preserve.’ 

“And the ribands with the many inscriptions and the dates?’ 
I asked. ‘Those,’ said he, ‘are my Chore-brothers; and the 
date indicates the foundation-day of our Verbindung.’ 
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‘On the fourth wall were to be seen a Schlager [fencing-foil ] 
with the chore-colors; a chore-cap and a guitar, with several 
colored rosettes. ‘There stood also a little table, and upon it 
apparatus for drinking and smoking; a large Deckel-glass with 
a lid, having upon it an engraved inscription, “Traumansdorf 
to his F reisleben, 18th July, 1838 ;’ an elegant little casket 
with tobacco, a spill- vase, a study lamp, a vessel denominated 
the Pope, to receive the ashes of the tobacco on emptying the 
pipe, and an incombustible spill, or Fidebus, a new discovery, 
and certainly one of the most useful of the nineteenth centu- 
ry.’—pp. 164, 165, 166. 


But what becomes of the studies of the student all this 
time, it may be’ asked, and when and how does he lay the 
foundation of that immense learning for which the Germans are 
distinguished? It must be remembered, that all the time the 
student has been engaged in these various absurdities, he has 
not failed regularly to attend lectures, writing down with the 
greatest care every word that falls from the Professor. The 
exceptions to this rule are very few. Some there no doubt 
are ; and many of the students pass their three years at the 
university with little profit, except what they thus get ; still the 
number is small compared to the whole. It is probable, that 
in a student population of one thousand, all the noise and 
display is made by some one to two hundred; the rest being 
diligent students. Indeed they must study at some time, for 
the dreaded examination awaits them. It is usual to devote 
the last few months, or half-year of their stay, to the review of 
the manuscript notes they have taken at the lectures. The 
passage, in which this is spoken of in the book, forms a some- 
what amusing contrast with the foregoing description of the 
student’s room. 


‘Tf the student always so lived, as during the whole last year 
or half-year of his university-life, we might have been spared 
the labor of writing the tenth and other chapters of our 
volume. There he sits now, in his solitary little room. In- 
stead of frolicksome brothers, the old folios surround him; he 
has even forgot the Commersing, and instead of that he sips 
his cup of coffee, in order again to revive the exhausted spirit 
of his life. His duelling wrath is directed against the flies that 
disturb him in his studies, and his pipe is the only friend that 
cheers his spirit in his solitude. 

‘Students, who have lived jovially, are accustomed to denote 
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that they have arrived at this melancholy termination of their 
campaign, by exchanging the cap for the Philistine hat, and 
their cronies are reasonable enough then to perceive, that no- 
body may disturb them in these their arduous exertions, as, 
indeed, the Burschen-life cannot last for ever. After these 
glorious exertions, the son of the Muses plunges boldly into the 
doctoral examination. ‘This is partly made in writing, partly 
orally, and is conducted under the superintendence of the 
Dean, who also selects the questions, to which the youth under 
examination, isolated in a room of the Dean’s house, gives his 
answers. The examination is seldom closed under a week; 
after which he receives, as its results, from the examining pro- 
fessors of the faculty, one of the usual degrees of the university, 
unless his acquirements have been so indifferent, that his evil- 


star, as the students say, has caused him to fall through. on 
pp- 402, 403. 


Such are the prominent features of the student’s life as 
described in the work before us. ‘There are several interesting 
episodes scattered here and there, such as an account of Sand, 
and the consequences of his crime; and some amusing histo- 
ries of renowned characters amongst the students. 

An entire chapter is devoted to the history of the Burschen- 
schaft, an institution which for various reasons deserves our 
notice. Its origin is here traced back as far as to the first 
occupation of Germany by the French, when the sense of 
national dishonor is described as rousing the German youth 
from their trivial student’s life, and leading them to form one 
great union for the deliverance of their country. But though 
such a spirit was undoubtedly awakened amongst the students, 
so that they stood ready at the first cry of liberty to rush forth 
to take arms against the usurper, the origin of the Burschen- 
schaft is usually ascribed to the period immediately following 
their return from the campaign with the allied armies, when, 
their minds matured, and their views enlarged by the actual 
experience of life, they could not but see the absurdities of 
their student practices, whilst a strong love of country seemed 
to swallow up almost every other feeling. But whenever we 
date its origin, the Burschenschaft originated in noble and worthy | 
feelings. It was animated by a manly and patriotic spirit, and 
however it may afterwards have justly Jaid itself open to the 
charge of revolutionary designs, at first it had only at heart the 
good of Fatherland. The sovereigns of Germany had, in the 
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first enthusiasm of gratitude for their deliverance from a com- 
mon foe, made promises to the people of constitutions and 
representative government, which on reflection they were slow 
to perform. ‘This begot discontent, and the youth at the 
universities, full of their new notions of liberty, were perhaps 
the foremost in this almost general dissatisfaction. How far 
they went in their secret designs, it is difficult to say ; but it 
is certain, that they were accused of meditating nothing less 
than the overthrow of the existing government, and the bring- 
ing of all Germany under one general constitution. The gov- 
ernments became alarmed, and imprisoned many of their leaders, 
who in the end were glad to escape from their native country, 
so that Germany lost some of its noblest spirits, to the great.gain 
of our own and other lands. It is very much to be regretted, 
however, for the sake of the German universities, that the 
Burschenschaft could not have kept clear of any such suspicions, 
retaining the manly, patriotic spirit by which it was distin- 
guished. The following are some of its principles, in which 
there is certainly nothing to be discovered treasonable, or de- 
serving of punishment. 


“In the German Fatherland we will live and move. We 
will perish with it, or die free in it, if God’s great call ordain. 
Live the German speech for ever! Flourish the true chivalry ! 
Let Germany be free! 

‘** He who avows these ideas, and is willing to contend for 
their advancement is our beloved brother. To accomplish 
these high endeavors, there must be a universal free Burschen- 
schaft throughout all Germany. 

“<There can no salvation come to our beloved Germany, 
unless through such a free and universal Burschenschaft, in 
which Germany’s noblest youth continues intimately fraternized, 
in which every one learns to know his duty — and which Bur- 
schenschaft shall always find the Gymnastic schools its defence 
and alarm-post. 

*<¢ We will never apply the word Fatherland to that state in 
which we were born; Germany is our Fatherland; the state in 
which we were born is our Home. 

‘“<* We will hold these principles firmly and honorably; spread 
them by every possible means; and with all our power, now 
as youths, and hereafter as men, labor to bring them into 
exercise. 

‘““*When we quit the High School, and are invested with any 
office, be it high or low, we will fulfil the same honorably, true 
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to Prince and Fatherland, and in such a manner administer it 
as shall be in accordance with the spirit of these principles. 

«The law of the people shall be the will of the Prince. 
Liberty and Equality are the highest good, afier which we 
have to strive, and from which strife no pious and honest Ger- 
man can ever desist. 

“¢ Every student who maintains honor and virtue, shall be a 
free German Bursche; subject to no one; inferior to no one; 
all shall be equal, obeying only the laws.’ ”’— pp. 76, 77. 


In the Burschenschaft duels were prohibited, there were no 
distinctions of ages, but a universal equality. It is still, we 
understand, carefully discouraged and watched against by the 
various governments, and the students have returned to their 
old absurdities. Still, as we bave had occasion more than once 
to intimate, these are fast dying out of themselves. In: the 
universities which are situated in large cities, particularly at 
Berlin, which we suppose at this moment holds the first rank 
amongst German universities, they are almost extinct. And 
at the same time it is observed, (the work before us to the 
contrary notwithstanding,) that in such universities the standard 
of learning is higher, and the ceneral proficiency greater than 
elsewhere. How indeed could it be otherwise! The author 
of this book attempts in a true student spirit to show the good 
effects of wasting the first half year (as he admits usually is 
done) in drinking and duels,— a period of rest,” he says, 
“in which, from an undisturbed point of view, he, can look 
back into the past; can there weigh what he has so far accom- 
plished; can look forward, and acquire a clear consciousness 
of his future purposes, and can gather strength for the necessary 
enterprise.” A fine opportunity, indeed, for this calm con- 
templation, at the fencing-school, and in the beer- -kneipe! It 
is fortunate that the far-off examination extends its threads 
back to the very first half year, and so through the whole 
course, or many a poor youth would be lost in the labyrinths 
of this student-life. It is well that the habits of industry are 
ofien so firmly fixed at the Gymnasia, that a disorderly life 
soon becomes unsatisfactory. The great secret of German 
education is the steady, unbroken progress from first to last. 
The only break has been in going from the gymnasium to the 
university. When this shall no longer be, it may truly be 
asserted, as is asserted in this book, that in education Germany 
sels an example to the world. 
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It appears, too, that there is another influence at work, which 
will help in no small degree to do away with these disorders 
of student-life, namely, the increasing number and import- 
ance of the Real or Polytechnic schools. These institutions 
are in Germany the growth of later times, and the right 
has not yet been extended to them, which students com- 
ing from a Gymnasium enjoy, of admittance to the university 
on producing a certificate of having matured their studies at the 
school. This, it seems, is called the exemption and maturity 
right. We have lately seen a statement, taken from the last 
edition of the Conversations Lexicon, from which it appears, that 
the number of students in the German universities has diminish- 
ed in the last tén years nearly one third. And this diminution, it is 
remarkable, is almost all in the departments of Law and Theology. 
In 1830, the number of Law students in all the German universi- 
ties was 3215—in 1840, 2543. Of Theological students in 
1830, 3659—in 1840, 2159—making a decrease of 1500 in ten 
years. 'Thestudents in medicine had increased in the same pe- 
riod from 1839 to 1900, and those in the general sciences, en- 
gineering, mining, natural history, agriculture, from 1426 to 
1774. In the progress of the Real schools we see in part the 
explanation of this phenemenon. Of course it must debar the 
pupils of these schools from the university, if after finishing their 
course they must go to the Gymnasium to get a certificate of 
having gone through their studies there. And in the existence 
of another road to the offices and trusts of life, we see a 
new diligence in the students, and increased vigilance on 
the part “of the governments of the universities. ~ And even 
should the interdict be withdrawn, and the same right be al- 
lowed to the Real schools as to the Gymnasia, which we 
understand to be just now a subject of discussion, and which 
seems to be but common justice, we should not look to find the 
same spirit in the young men who come from these newer 
establishments. ‘The Gymnasia have always been the nur- 
series of students in every sense. There they begin their 
smoking and drinking. \ ‘The Frog (the Gy nmasiest) is the 
father of the Fox. We are glad to hail in these Polytechnic 
schools the spirit of the time, the dawning light before which 
these absurdities of student-life — these goblins of the dark 
ages — will vanish. 


F. C. 
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Art. VI.— An Inquiry into the Foundation, Evidences, and 
Truths of Religion. By Henry Wares, D. D., late 
Hollis Professor of Divinity in Harvard College. Cambridge: 
John Owen. Boston: James Munroe & Co. 1842. 2 vols. 
12mo. pp. 330 and 311. 


‘“'THese volumes,” as the reader is informed in a brief 
notice accompanying them, “are selected chiefly from the 
manuscripts, which constituted a part of one of the series of 
discourses delivered by the author in the Chapel of Harvard 
College, while he was Professor of Divinity in that institution.” 
The title is truly descriptive of the contents of the volumes. 
And they, who, as the sons of Harvard, have partaken with 
ourselves of the benefit of the instructions, of which this work 
may, we suppose, be regarded as the substance, will not fail 
to recognise throughout its pages the candor, impartiality, 
faithfulness of investigation, and absolute freedom from dogmat- 
ism, which eminently distinguished the teachings of the ven- 
erable writer, and commanded the confidence even of those 
most widely differing in their religious speculations, 

Dr. Ware entered upon the duties of his Professorship in 
May, 1805, as successor of the amiable and evangelic Dr. 
Tappan. He continued in the full discharge of his office for 
nearly thirty-five years—a term of service unusual in an 
calling, commenced as was his after a ministry of half that 
period, and unprecedented with only one exceptiori in the 
annals of the College from its foundation;* the elder Dr. 
Wigglesworth, who first occupied that theological chair, having 
been inducted as the Professor soon after its establishment by 
Mr. Hollis in 1722, and having died in 1765. 

‘About six years ago,” as is expressed in the same notice, 
“the author’s sight began gradually to fail, which made it 





*In strict accuracy we should add two exceptions to that of 
Professor Wigglesworth, whose term of office exceeded forty-two 
years. Judah Monis, a converted Jew, and known by his Christian 
charity as the founder of a small fund for the benefit of widows of 
deceased clergymen, was Teacher of Hebrew for nearly the same 
period, and Henry Flynt was Tutor during the space of fifty-five years. 
Besides these, no President or Instructor in the University has continued 
so long in the duties of his place as has the author of these volumes. 
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necessary for him to withdraw by degrees, and at length wholly 
from the duties of his office.” We confess we cannot read the 
concluding sentence of this simple preface, connecting it as we 
do, and as the pupils and friends of Harvard must, “with the 
remembrance of his many and honorable labors, without some- 
thing like filial emotion; nor may we wholly repress the 
expression of our hopes, that in the retirement he has sought, 
he may long continue with the sustaining recollections of a 
useful life, and the consolations of the religion he has both 
illustrated and exemplified. 

The topics of these volumes will be found to embrace the 
most interesting and important subjects of religion, natural and 
revealed, arranged in a just method and presented with great 
clearness and distinctness. ‘The meaning and importance of 
religion itself; the nature and degree of the evidence we are 
authorized to expect in its support; the sources whence these 
evidences are derived, and by which religious faith is to be 
established ; the being, perfections, and providence of God; 
the causes of natural and moral evil, and their consistency with 
a divine and gracious moral government; the great doctrines of 
retribution and the future life; the state of morals in the Hea- 
then world, and the obligations of morality itself, — and these, 
as ended only by the jight of nature, are the subjects of the 
first volume ; while the necessity, proofs internal and historical, 
doctrines, and precepts of revelation, under both the Mosaic 
and Christian systems ; more particularly the mediation, person, 
and offices of Jesus Christ; the state from which he saves us ; 
the nature of the probation in which his religion places us, the 
destiny to which it calls us, and the duties thence resulting, 
occupy the second. 

On the inquiry, “ with what evidence ought we to be satisfied 
on the subject of religion,” with which the work is fitly intro- 
duced, we find many valuable thoughts. “The inquiry itself,” 
as the writer remarks, “is of more practical importance, than 
is generally apprehended, because men are skeptical on the 
subject of religion, not for want of sufficient evidence, but be- 
cause they have not considered what kind of proof the subject 
admits of, and what degree ought to satisfy a fair inquirer.” 
And having showed, that religion in general, and Christianity 
in particular, is offered to us only upon the ground of moral 
evidence, and from its very nature can be offered to us upon 
no other ground, he appeals to the conduct of men in the 
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ordinary pursuits of life. We should gladly quote largely from 
this part of the work; but selecting only the following, we 
commend the whole chapter to the consideration of all those 
—and the number we fear is not small — who, willing upon 
everything affecting their temporal interests to act upon very 
imperfect testimony, and often too upon remote probabilities, 
allow themselves in the most unreasonable demands, when- 
ever the truths of religion are concerned ; and in a strange 
inconsistency with their own principles and course upon other 
subjects, history, philosophy, and the whole business of life, 
from an obstinacy, that chooses to be blind, from an affectation 
of superior discernment, require something more than satisfies 
common minds; and frequently, too, from what the apostle sig- 
nificantly calls, “an evil heart of unbelief,” reject the evidences 
of religion, clear and various as they are, because they do not 
amount to absolute demonstration. 


*“* With respect to other truths, which are most firmly believed, 
and upon the faith of which we feel ourselves fully authorized 
to act, where even great interests are depending; how few are 
supported, or are capable of being supported by any other, than 
moral evidence? ‘hey have not the testimony of our senses ; 
they are not subjected to the infallible test of consciousness ; 
are not susceptible of demonstration. They rest upon human 
testimony, which, though it may mistake or intentionally de- 
ceive, is yet deemed a reasonable ground of faith, where evi- 
dence of a different kind is not to be obtained. Or they are 
grounded upon presumptions, which have singly but little force ; 
the strength of which may be indefinitely increased by muliipli- 
cation; yet can never be so multiplied, as not to be capable of 
deriving further strength, by being still further multiplied; or 
they are inferences drawn from repetitions of observation and 
experience, which it is plain can never be so often repeated, 
that further repetition shall not serve still to strengthen the 
conclusion. Yet for most of the truths, which we receive 
with unhesitating confidence, we have, and can have, no better 
grounds of evidence, than one or the other of these, which have 
been stated.’”’— Vol. 1. pp. 30, 31. 

“In what manner, again, are we accustomed to seek and 
secure our worldly interest; and upon what kind of evidence 
are we willing, and do we think it safe to rely, in pursuing it? 
‘hat we have any interest in all that is before us, is neither 
intuitively certain, nor capable of demonstration. We learn, 
that we have such an interest depending, by a course of moral 
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‘reasoning. It is an induction from several particular things. 
It is an inference from our own past experience, and from the 
observation and experience of others. Hence our expectations 
of the future, and our provisions for it. Our foresight is the 
result of calculations from the past, and is more or less perfect, 
according to the extent of our inquiries, and the care and fidel- 
ity with which they have been conducted. Upon such inform- 
ation is all the business of the world conducted, and all its 
interests are pursued.”— p. 34. 

“The merchant, relying on human testimony, ventures his 
property abroad, sends it to distant countries, which he has 
never visited, and exposes it, and his person also, to winds and 
seas, the character of which he has learned not from his own 
personal observation, but from the declarations of others. He 
is not afraid to put at risk all that he most values, —not his 
property only, but his safety, his liberty, even his earthly being ; 
in the confidence, that he shall find the elements upon which 
he depends to transport him, such as they have been described ; 
and that the countries which he shall visit, and their climates, 
the men that inhabit them, and their customs, manners, lan- 
guages, wants, and dispositions, will answer to what he has 
been told respecting them.”—p. 35. 


And after copious illustration from the various callings and 
interests of life, he observes, — 


‘“We see then the reasonableness and the utility of religion 
being placed on the ground of moral evidence. More than this 
also appears. So far as religion consists in a moral probation, 
it is clear that its very existence depends on this, since it must 
be wholly destroyed by that, which should make it cease to be 
amoral trial. But is it not evident, that it must wholly cease 
to be a moral trial, were its evidence absolutely irresistible ? 
All trial depends on supposed uncertainty of some kind, either 
as to the evidence of truth or duty, its nature, its obligation, or 
its consequences. Where there is no room for an unfaithful 
mind to raise a doubt, there can be no test of its faithfulness. 
No man ever cast himself from a precipice to prove his disbelief 
of the existence of the material world; and no man ever felt 
indifferent about the condition of to-morrow, because he doubt- 
ed whether, if he then continued to exist, he should have any 
interest in it. 

“In the concerns of the present life, it is the degree of con- 
tingency, which we find in almost everything, that gives room 
for the faculties to be exerted, and lays the foundation of all 
that difference of character, which consists in wisdom and folly ; 
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in a prudent attention to present interest, and careless neglect 
of it. Let there be in all things, as there i is in some, absolute 
certainty, and none of this trial ‘could exist, and none of this 
development of character take place. 

‘So also in religion. Let there be absolute certainty, —let 
evidence be irresistible, —let there be no possibility for negli- 
gence and carelessness to mistake or be deceived, nor for a 
dishonest mind to deceive itself; and where would be the test 
of obedience, where the trial of virtue, where the manifestation 
of character ?’’°— pp. 40, 41. 

“So far as religion is a discipline of virtue, and a moral trial ; 
its design being to form a character of moral excellence, and to 
prove it; so far the means which it employs, the evidence 
upon which it rests, the manner in which it is proposed, and 
the sanctions which it applies, must all be such, in their nature 
and circumstances, as to consist with freedom of choice; such 
as to make the character and course of life, not a matter of 
coercion but of free and deliberate preference; such, in fine, 
as shall bend the will and guide the heart, establish the princi- 
ple and form the temper ; so that the external act and the habit 
of life shall be but the development and outward expression of 
what is formed within.” — pp. 41, 42. 


In the chapters on the perfections and attributes of the Deity, 
there is much close and impartial reasoning united with practi- 
cal, and not seldom eloquent reflection. ‘The plan of the work 
demanded brevity ; but we do not see that it has been pursued 
at the expense dl essential omissions. As our purpose is 
chiefly to give our readers the opportunity of judging of it for 
themselves, we select a few sentences from those on the divine 
wisdom and power. 


‘“* Are there circumstances in the operations of nature which 
seem to be exceptions to the character of the general plan, 
apparently adverse and defeating the purposes of wisdom ? 
There are very few which are not already, and none probably 
which will not sometime hereafter, be found either resolvable 
into general Jaws, which are on the whole salutary, or answer- 
ing some useful purpose, for which there is no other provision. 
Or the effect, which we view as an evil or a deformity, may be 
actually a necessary and important part of the general system. 
The fire, that we apply to so many important uses, is a wise 
aud necessary provision, notwithstanding its occasional destruc- 
tive effects, in laying waste our dwellings, and consuming our 


property. 
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‘©The tornado that uproots a forest, and the lightning and 
tempest that overwhelm a fleet, have at the same time perhaps 
prevented a pestilence. And the pestilence itself, which, un- 
prevented, spreads desolation through a country, and carries 
with it dismay and terror, serves also to rouse to reflection, and 
reclaim to sobriety and virtue, a thoughtless and profligate race. 
So that the very things, which with partial and imperfect views 
we considered as blemishes in the works of God, and obstacles 
in the way of his designs, we find to be the instruments he is 
employing, and the best he could employ to accomplish them.” 
—pp. 147, 148. 

And in the succeeding chapter on power. 


‘* By almighty power we mean that, which can produce every 
kind of effect in every possible degree. It is that which is 
neither controlled by any superior power, nor limited by any 
deficiency in itself. Finite powers are limited in both of these 
ways, — infinite in neither. 

‘It is not, however, to be understood, that nothing is impos- 
sible to almighty power. ‘There are impossibilities in the 
nature of things, which no power can overcome, and which it 
is no derogation from the power of the Almighty to say, that 
even that power cannot perform. We do not deny almighty 
power to God, when we deny him the power of working an 
absolute impossibility. Propositions, implying absolute contra- 
diction, are natural impossibilities; and the wildest absurdity 
follows from asserting them, as some from the best motives, 
and others from the worst, have done, to be the objects of 
omnipotence, — claiming as the prerogative of almighty power, 
that of doing what is not an object of power. 

‘It may be proper, however, to observe, that this is distinct 
from the question respecting the power to perform a miracle. 
A supernatural event admits of a clear distinction from an 
impossible one. A miracle has relation, not to the nature of 
things, but to an established course of nature, which course of 
nature the power, which first established, may at any time sus- 
pend, or alter, or violate. No one, who believes that God 
appointed the motions of the heavenly bodies, can doubt his 
power to suspend or alter them. 

‘In the actual exercise of the divine power there may also 
be restrictions of a moral nature; but those have nothing to do 
with the present question.”— pp. 158, 159. 


Again, we are forcibly impressed by the following sentences, 
which intimate enough, we should think, at once to rebuke the 
vanity of human beauty, seeing that it shares the materials of 
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which it is made with the least attractive of all his creatures, 
and to awaken a devout admiration of the omnipotence of 


God. 


‘‘ Improvement in science, and discoveries in the knowledge 
of nature, have opened to us other views of the wonderful 
power of the Former of all things. With what admiration are 
we struck, when we reflect on the very small number of elements, 
the few earths, salts, metals, and gases, of which all material 
substances are composed, and into which they may be resolved. 
How are we struck with surprise, when we think that the 
fairest human form consists of the same elements, scarcely 
differing in their several proportions, and only varying in the 
manner of their combination, from those that constitute the 
ugliest beast or the most loathsome reptile! ‘That the tree 
which grows in the pasture, the grass that springs up at its root, 
the bird that sings in its branches, and the Jamb that sports in 
its shade, are all made of the same materials, and, when reduced 
to their respective elements, scarcely vary from each other 
even in the proportion of the several elements into which they 
are respectively resolved. How shall we think or speak of that 
power which has thus, from a small number of original elements, 
produced all that we see in the endless variety of form and of 
properties in the objects of nature! How shall we especially 
conceive of that power which first gave existence to these 
elements themselves, and made them capable of such an infinite 
variety of form, proportion, and mutual relation, and of proper- 
ties and powers for all the purposes and uses to which they are 
applied !”’— pp. 162, 163. 


The consideration of the divine benevolence and mercy, as 
exhibited in the diffusion of happiness, in the relief of suffer- 
ing, and the remission of punishment, involves the discussion of 
another topic, offering apparent exceptions to these attributes, 
and without some reference to which any view we can take of 
God’s goodness must be incomplete. The writer has there- 
fore devoted two chapters to the inquiry upon natural and 
moral evil; topics which, as is well known, from one genera- 
tion to another of mankind, have exercised the acutest minds, 
and given birth to the best and the worst possible speculations. 
It were in vain to number those who have attempted to ex- 
plain the difficulty, and still more to expose the crude theories 
and presumptuous fancies, which either for good or for evil, by 
the devout inguirer or the arrogant skeptic, have been vented 
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upon this theme. From the days of Zoroaster and the Per- 
sian Magi, of Plato, Lucretius, and Manes, down to Archbish- 
op King, Dr. Samuel Clarke, and Francis Hutcheson, what 
has not been conceived and uttered upon this most perplexing 
of topics? Soame Jenyns, though not in intellectual power 
to be named with these illustrious worthies, doubtless meant 
well when he essayed the theme. But if we judge of bis 
“Free Enguiry” by Dr. Johnson’s Review, which he never 
forgave, we shall see the vast difference in the treatment of 
such topics between right intention and wise performance ; 
and that possibly the “freedom may exceed the modesty.” 
His merit, therefore, confessedly cannot be small, who, with all 
the difficulties of the subject, at once enlightens and persuades. 
In no part of the volumes before us have we found more satis- 
faction than in this ; and none in which the acuteness, judgment, 
and ability of their author are more manifest. Within a few 
pages is condensed the substance of many treatises. We 
cannot do better justice to the work, and we are well assured 
that we can do nothing more profitable or acceptable to our 
readers, than by laying before them some extracts. 


‘That suffering in any degree should make part of the plan 
of a benevolent being, who has nothing above or without him- 
self to limit, restrain, or prevent him from effecting whatever 
he wills, is what we may never hope to be able with our imper- 
fect faculties so to understand and explain, that the subject shall 
be pressed with no remaining difficulty. Some considerations, 
however, may be suggested, which, if they give not entire sat- 
isfaction, will remove some part of the objection, lessen the 
force of what remains, and show that the whole may admit of 
a satisfactory solution, though for want of more extensive views, 
it be not in our power to see in what manner. 

‘Tn the first place, then, a large proportion of natural evils 
are evils of imperfection ; that is, are the necessary effects of 
the Jimitation of our nature and powers. ‘These, it is obvious, 
are to be laid out of the case, since they belong to our condi- 
tion as finite beings, and must remain so long as we are any- 
thing short of infinite. We are impatient of the feebleness of 
our faculties, the narrow bounds of our knowledge, the error 
and uncertainty to which we are liable. Our activity is con- 
fined, our strength is limited, our power of motion can be ex- 
erted only in a certain way, and to a certain degree. 

“ But if with these circumstances of restriction we are dis- 
satisfied, should we be less so with any enlargement of our 
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powers, while they remained limited at all? Had we the 
strength of the elephant, and the swiftness of the bird of pas- 
sage, that we could visit distant regions without the tardiness 
and weariness to which human travel is subjected, the com- 
plaint would still remain, and still might we ask, why have we 
not the power to remove mountains? and why are we bound to 
this narrow sphere of motion, why confined to earth, why not 
allowed to visit other worlds, and other systems? And were 
our intellectual capacities enlarged to any assignable degree, 
short of infinite perfection, the question, why are they not 
larger, why has infinite goodness thus stinted us, might be 
asked, with the same degree of pertinence, as the same ques- 
tion is asked, in the present degree of their limitation.” — pp. 
186, 187. 


** Again, the complaint of imperfection, as an evil, goes on 
the absurd, and | may add, contradictory notion, that benevo- 
lence in an infinite being requires the production of the great- 
est possible good; that is, that infinite power exhaust itself. 
But if it does all that it can do, if it produces the greatest effect 
of which it is capable, it is limited, it has bounds beyond 
which it cannot pass; then it is finite. ‘The very idea of infi- 
nite power and infinite goodness is, that, whatever effects it 
produces, it can still produce other and greater. 

‘One further remark seems proper to be made on that im- 
perfection, which is the result of the diversity there is in the 
creation. It furnishes one of the purest and noblest sources 
of happiness, for which, without it, there could be no opportu- 
nity. Were all beings, as the objection would have ft, of the 
same order, with the same powers, and in the same condition; 
equally perfect and happy in the same degree and manner; 
there could be no scope for beneficence, no room for participat- 
ing in that part of the creator’s happiness, which consists in 
communicating good ; of course none for the exercise of kind- 
ness on the one part, and of gratitude on the other; none for 
the mutual interchange of good offices and good dispositions.” 
— pp. 188, 189. 


‘* We may observe, thirdly, that some of the evils that afflict 
us, though real evils to a certain extent, are yet blessings, when 
considered as si ilutary cautions to prevent our falling into still 
greater evils. We may instance, as belonging to this descrip- 
tion, bodily pain. T his is kindly appointed to warn us of dan- 
ger, and to guard against mischief. But for the pain of hun- 
ger, how liable should we be to perish for waut of that friendly 
notice? And but for the pain of repletion, how many would 
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indulge their appetite to the destruction of health and life? 
Were there no pain in burning, what would save us in thou- 
sands of cases from becoming victims to the devouring element, 
before we had notice of our danger ? Were there no suffering 
in bodily disease, how long might it lurk in our system, flow in 
our circulations, fatally strengthen itself, and undermine the 
powers of life, before we were aware of our danger? The 
suffering of incipient disease is our friendly monitor to check 
intemperance and voluptuousness before they prove destructive. 
‘‘The host of mental troubles have also the same friendly 
office, — disgust, vexation, grief, shame, remorse. These are 
often severe sufferings, evils that we would gladly dispense 
with; but they are useful, salutary, friendly notices, to remind 
us of faults to be corrected, or warn us of evils to be shunned. 
They are the kind appointment of benevolence, not the inflic- 
tion of vengeance ; and their ultimate design and tendency may 
be seen to be eventual improvement and happiness by means of 
temporary and disciplinary suffering.” — pp. 190, 191. 


Thus far reasons the author upon some of the varied forms 
of natural evil; and in relation to these and to many others, he 
adds, that pain and suffering are the necessary consequence of 
an organization, and of faculties, by which we are capable of 
pleasure ; that they are the same senses that are the instru- 
ments of agreeable and of painful sensations; that what is 
true of the external is equally true of our snternal organization ; 
the same faculties, the same affections are the sources alike of 
our pains and pleasures; that we are susceptible of shame only 
in proportion to our sense of honor and praise; that re- 
sentment or disgust under a sense of wrong is from the same 
moral temperament that makes us capable of gratitude and 
love; that our domestic comforts and domestic oriefs all grow 
on the same stock ; that our liability to the one cannot be sep- 
arated from our enjoyment of the other; so that if we would 
be happy in our families and our friends, we must be willing to 
submit to the sorrows of bereavement. And, finally, as to the 
last and greatest evil to which our nature Is exposed, and which 
we all dread, it is manifest that it is inseparable from some 
greater good, not otherwise to be obtained. Without death 
there could not be life. ‘The world,” concludes he, ‘ could 
be peopled by a succession of beings only by means of death. 
Mortality is implied in it. One generation must pass away as 
another cometh. ‘That the world may not be soon over- 
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stocked with inhabitants, death must intervene to remove the 
succession of generations.” 

On the great subject of moral evil, having stated what can 
never be overlooked in any just view of the subject, “ that it 
takes place by the same constitution of our nature, by which 
we are free and accountable beings; that it could not have 
been prevented but by depriving man of his moral agency,” 
in other words making him incapable of virtue, the writer 
observes, 


‘The question, then, will be reduced to this, — whether the 
goodness of God would have been better manifested, had there 
been no beings created, that were endued with the powers of 
moral agency. ‘This will hardly be maintained or imagined by 
any. In the gradation of being, as we rise through the several 
stages of vegetable, animal, intellectual, and moral life, theré is 
a correspondent gradation in the power and goodness manifest- 
ed in their production. ‘The beings of each higher order have 
a higher sphere of action, have more and nobler sources of en- 
joyment, and present higher proofs both of the power and of 
the benevolence of Him, who has thus made and endued them. 
That they have in any degree abused or neglected the privileges 
of their nature, will hardly be thought to cancel the obligation 
of the gift, or to show that it was not in itself a blessing. If 
we have abused our moral liberty, it lessens not the kindness 
that granted it to us.” — pp. 195, 196. 


Of the weighty and instructive considerations that follow, 
we can select only these: 


‘“‘'The indications of the divine disapprobation of moral evil 
are neither few nor equivocal. Nothing indeed can be more 
distinct and decisive, than the expressions of the displeasure of 
Almighty God against all ungodliness and unrighteousness of 
men. ‘This will appear in the provision he has made in the 
constitution of nature, in the first place for its prevention, and 


in the second for its punishment.” — p. 199. 


Once more: 


“* As an indication of the will and disposition of our Maker, 
it is not an unimportant consideration, that there is nothing in 
our constitution whose original design and tendency is to moral 
evil. Not a single appetite, or passion, or principle in our na- 
ture has vice for its direct object, or leads to it by a necessary 
and unavoidable tendency. Many of the worst passions of the 
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human heart are the excess only, or the perversion and abuse 
of those, which in their original design and natural tendency 
are good. The qualities of our nature, which enter into the 
characters of the worst men, are the same that are found in 
those of exalted worth, and are even the basis and the germ of 
their virtues. We have here then another provision in the con- 
stitution of things in favor of virtue and for the prevention of 
moral evil, and another unequivocal notice, as moral evil is the 
direct object and original design of nothing in our nature or 
our condition, that its existence is not to be attributed to a de- 
fect of goodness in the author of nature.” — p. 200. 


The subjects of the second volume, as has been seen, be- 
long exclusively to those of revealed religion. ‘The copious 
extracts already drawn from the first, and our narrowing Iiits, 
permit only a very cursory reference to a few of them. And 
passing at once from the more general topics, that precede, to 
the Inquiry on Miracles, we find illustrated an important point 
of difference between the miracles of Moses and those of 
Christ, deserving attention, and which has not been often ex- 


hibited. 


“The miracles of our Lord and his apostles were exhibited, 
neither before those who were previously prepared to receive 
them on a slight examination, nor by those who had the power 
to check the impertinence of a skeptical curiosity, and silence 
by authority the cavils of unbelief. They were not to counte- 
nance, but to overthrow, the established doctrines, and prevail- 
ing opinions. ‘The witnesses of those miracles were converts to 
his religion, which those very miracles had converted. And 
they were converts, not to a triumphant but to a suffering sect ; 
not toa party, which could promote their interests, or gratify 
their ambition; but to one which compelled them to abandon 
their favorite notions, and to resign every worldly prospect of 
interest and ambition. 

‘This important point of difference between the Christian 
miracles and all others cannot be too attentively considered. 
The former were performed for the purpose of introducing anew 
religion, and establishing the divine mission of its founder ; the 
latter were always pretended in support of a system or a sect al- 
ready in power. ‘I'he former ceased at the very time, when, 
having established the credit of the religion and its founder, it 
would have been in the power of the teachers of it to impose 
them on the world without the danger of detection; the latter 
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then only ventured the pretence of miracles, when the popular 
prejudice and the civil power were already enlisted in their 
cause. 

‘* Now that institutions already established should pretend to 
have their divine origin and authority confirmed by miracles, 
when they have already the support of popular belief, and their 
leaders are held in popular veneration, and when political and 
religious interests have become closely united, is by no means 
surprising. It is easy to see, that under such circumstances, 
they might be accompanied with such kind and degree of his- 
torical evidence, as it might be difficult to invalidate. 

** But for a few men, without power, without learning, without 
wealth, to introduce a new faith and new institutions ; and with- 
out any of the political advantages mentioned in the other case, 
to procure its reception on the particular evidence of miracles, 
is an entirely different thing. And this is a fact peculiar to the 
Christian religion. 

“We return then with confidence to the point from which we 
set out; and assert the completeness of the evidence, by which 
those mighty works are established, to which Jesus appeals as 
the proof of his divine mission, and which are the ground upon 
which we acknowledge and commemorate him as our Master 
and our Saviour. ‘The works which the Father hath given me 
to finish, the same works which I do bear witness of me, that 
the Father hath sent me.’ ’’— Vol. II. pp. 129, 130. 


For the views of the late Hollis Professor on some of the 
peculiar doctrines of Christian Theology, such as the person 
and mediation of Jesus Christ; of man’s probation and _ his 
need of repentance and conversion ; of the regeneration of the 
soul, and of human agency as connected with spiritual influ- 
ence, we can only refer our readers to the pages in which they 
are treated. Some may find more, and some undoubtedly will 
find less, upon these controverted points, than they may be 
disposed to admit into their own creed. But we think no one, 
upon an impartial survey of these volumes, will be willing to 
deny to the author the merit of the qualities at once most 
essential and graceful in an instructor of youth and a_ professor 
of Christian 'heology. 

Dr. Watson, the celebrated Bishop of Landaff, tells us in 
the memoirs of his own life, that the Regius Professor of Di- 
vinity in the University of Cambridge,—a dignity which he 
held for its emoluments many years after he had ceased to per- 
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form its duties,* — was called among the gowns-men, by way 
of pleasantry, “‘ Malleus Hereticorum,” it being counted his 
peculiar province “to demolish every opinion which militated 
against what is called the orthodoxy of the Church of Eng- 
land.” ‘The Bishop rejects this title, and maintains the honor 
of his well known catholicism, and hatred of intolerance. 
What, with some characteristic self-gratulation, he vindicates 
for himself, may be confidently claimed by another for the late 
Hollis Professor. Not with the * Malleus Hereticorum,” nor with 
any other weapon after its similitude, did he think to pros- 
trate error or to establish truth. The congeniality of his temper 
with his creed, and his honest search for truth, with his meek- 
ness of wisdom in maintaining it, were seen of all. 

When we remember, as many of our readers may, the keen 
and bitter opposition which was urged against Dr. Ware’s elec- 
tion to the Professorship, which he has recently resigned,t 
and the forebodings so mournfully uttered, when he accepted 
it, for the cause of religion, for the interests of the College, and 
most of all for the spiritual welfare of its youth; when we 
consider the divisions in our religious community, of which that 
election may be justly regarded as among the primary causes, 
and, that of those who were the most vehement of his opposers, 
and trembled, or thought they trembled, most fearfully for the 
result, by far the greater part have gone to their rest, while the 
object of all their dread, after an interval now of almost forty 
years, still lives, and the walls of Harvard still stand, and our 
churches flourish and are at peace, — we are constrained to er- 
flect for a little on the vanity of human fears, and the worse 
than vanity of theological strife. Were it possible to believe 





* That we may not be guilty of injustice to the name of a learned 
and catholic divine, who has done much by his writings. and his life 
for the interests of religious freedom, we must add, that Bishop Wat- 
son, with the permission of the governors of the University, employed 
a substitute to perform the duties of his professorship; residing, how- 
ever, himself at a distance of two hundred miles from Cambridge, 
among the lakes of Westmoreland, and reserving to himself fully two- 
thirds of the income of his professorship. It is somewhat remarkable, 
that one, who fought so valiantly as did he against pluralities, should 
for a large portion of his long life hold at once a Bishopric, a Deanery, 
the most lucrative professorship in his University, and a Rectory. 

+ Dr. Ware resigned his professorship in 1840, but the government 
of the College, as in the like instance of the younger Professor Wig- 
glesworth, constituted him at once Professor Emeritus. 
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that repentance could find place in heaven, it might, we think, 
be an occasion of grief to many an enlightened and purified 
spirit there, to remember the errors of a too fervent zeal on 
earth; nor can we doubt, that they will rejoice to meet in that 
house of many mansions, and of a boundless charity, some 
whom ignorantly they had distrusted and traduced as the ene- 
mies of truth. 


Before closing this imperfect notice, we must take leave to 
say a word upon a subject nearly connected with it, and press- 
ing earnestly upon the attention of the friends of the Universi- 
ty. We refer to the wants and prospects of our Theological 
School, and to the supply of stated religious instruction within 
the chapel of the University. 

It is well known, or might be, since it has once and again 
been distinctly stated, that the funds of the Divinity founda- 
tion, as provided by Mr. Hollis, like most other of the older 
foundations of the College, are totally inadequate to the sup- 
port of the Professor ; never having yielded more than a fifth 
part of what for many years has been the smallest salary of 
that responsible office. ‘The supply of the residue, seldom less, 
we believe, than twelve hundred dollars, with similar demands 
for the deficiency of other foundations, having drawn too 
largely upon the general funds of the College, the Corporation, 
upon the resignation of Dr. Ware, deemed it expedient to 
defer the appointment of a successor. ‘There is now, there- 
fore, no Professor of Divinity, or religious teacher, strictly so 
considered, within the College; and the whole burden of the 
religious instruction, both of the College and of the Theologi- 
cal ‘School, including with all the peculiar and multifarious du- 
ties of the latter, the daily morning and evening prayers, the 
Sabbath services of the chapel, (with the aid for a quarter of 
the academic year of the Professor of Moral Philosophy,) and 
the lectures or recitations of the various classes of the former, 
rests wholly on those who by their office belong exclusively to 
the Divinity School. It is needless to enter into the details of 
these duties ; but it must be obvious to the most superficial con- 
sideration, that the fulfilment of them, with even any tolerable 
degree of satisfaction to themselves or of benefit to the institu- 
tion, must be far beyond the powers, physical or mental, of any 
two individuals, however gifted, however faithful or devoted. 
In the mean time, the students of the College greatly 
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need, and surely should receive, the benefits of more imme- 
diate, and, we should add, more personal religious influ- 
ence, than it is within the limits of possibility for gentlemen 
thus tasked, thus distracted by various and complicate la- 
bors, to supply. Nor should it be overlooked, that the families 
of gentlemen officially connected with the College, and wor- 
shipping in its chapel, cannot but desire, and sometimes in their 
sorrows may greatly need, the care and sympathy of a pas- 
tor. 

Here, now, are wants of the highest and most urgent nature, 
wants of the College and of the School, wants of the teachers 
with their families, and of the students, which ought to be 
supplied. ‘That they are not, and cannot be supplied under 
the present arrangement, will not fail, we think, to be admitted. 
We are but uttering the convictions of the individuals 
most interested, when we say, that it is impossible, we 
might almost say physically impossible, for gentlemen, who 
have been all the week engaged in the recitation-rooms, teach- 
ing Theology in its diversified branches as a science, following 
the students of the college in their respective courses, and those 
of the theological school in theirs, to bring to the pulpit on the 
Sabbath either the intellectual preparation, which a collegiate 
church beyond most others requires, or the spiritual power, 
which comes with the preparation of the heart, and the 
souls of their hearers need. In few places can the Christ- 
ian preacher address an audience, more interesting or more 
susceptible of the highest influences. Here are assembled 
young men, the hope of the land, at a period of life so decisive 
in its influences on every other, alive to all impressions, — we 
should do them deep injustice in supposing them insensible to 
the best — and is it not of peculiar moment, that interests, so 
vital to themselves and to the world, in which by the privileges 
of their education they are destined to sustain so important a 
part, should be most anxiously and amply provided for. 

The subject, we are well aware, occupies the thoughts and 
solicitude of the government of the college. We earnestly 
wish to awaken for it the attention it deserves in the commu- 
nity. And especially will we entreat the favorable considera- 
tion of those, whose wealth and liberality, whose love of the 
college and readiness to advance its interests are equally known 
to us. 
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Is it asked “ what shall be done, and how shall these urgent 

wants be supplied?” We can only say, for we should deem 
it presumption to say more, it is for the authorities and the 
patrons of the college to consider. But if we may be permitted 
a suggestion, it would be, that provision be made for the 
appointment of a public preacher and pastor for the university, 
who should have the whole office of the religious worship and 
instruction; who should not only preach on Sundays to the 
members of the college, but should at other times and in vari- 
ous ways be devoted to their religious and moral culture, as 
their teacher and pastor ; who would visit in the families of his 
congregation, and, as far as might be expedient or practicable, 
encourage personal intercourse with the students. Such an 
one might come to them with an influence, unmixed with aca- 
demic restraints or associations, and be the minister to succes- 
sive generations of the sons of Harvard, of spiritual blessings, 
in comparison of which mere intellectual glory and the richest 
stores of human knowledge are of little worth. 

¥..P. 


Art. VI.—Memoirs of the Life of the Rev. Lant pias 
LL. D., with Selections from his Correspondence. Edited 
by his Son. Russett Lant Carpenter, B. A. Bristol: 
Philp & Evans. London: Green, Newgate St. 1842. 8vo. 
pp- 516. 


Tuose, who have long been familiar with the name and 
writings of the late Dr. Carpenter, will greet with pleasure 
these memoirs by the hand of his son. They will eagerly turn 
to the pages, that shall give them trustworthy memorials of 
one, for whose character they have conceived, from his works, 
the highest respect. No name, among modern English Unita- 
rians, is heard with more respect, on this side the Atlantic, 
than that of Carpenter. They will not be disappointed on 
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reading the volume before us ; no otherwise, at least, we are 
very certain, than by the new claims, by which they will be sur- 
prised, upon their veneration and love. Many among us have 
had the happiness in their travels abroad, to know personally 
one, whom they had before known through his writings, and by 
familiar intercourse, face to face, to become acquainted with traits 
of character, and qualities both of the mind and heart, which 
raised him still higher in their affections, but to which others, 
not enjoying the same opportunities, remained strangers. The 
biography of the son places us all on the same footing. They, 
who read the book, will feel as if they had seen and known 
the man. And if its readers express any regret on finishing 
the reccord, it will be, we will venture to predict, that more 
complete and minute details of some parts of his father’s life 
were not given, rather than that in any part they have exceed- 
ed a just and proper measure. From his letters, for example, 
and his diaries, we would gladly have seen more copious selec- 
tions, as throwing the clearest and strongest light upon his 
religious character, — the great interest of the volume, — and 
bringing the reader into a closer personal union with him, than 
can possibly be done in any other way. And, in the whole of 
Dr. Carpenter’s character, there was such a beautiful truthful- 
ness and simplicity, such perfect honesty, that we are sure, 
a line of his most private meditations or devotions could 
not have been printed, that would have had any other effect 
than to increase our general admiration of the man, and of 
these very qualities in particular. They were too genuine in him 
for any contradiction of them to be apprehended in anything 
he ever wrote. Often in the biographies of religious men, the 
“ Diary ” is that very thing, from which we shrink with distrust, 
because the general character wanted truth, and the record 
therefore must want it. But in the case of Dr. Carpenter, we 
look with eagerness for his own words in relation to himself, as 
the best possible authority ; there is such a stamp of absolute 
honesty on the whole character, we feel that we can confide in 
him even better than another. 

We do not make these remarks by way of complaint. Far 
from it. We think the son has completed his difficult, yet 
pleasing task, in a way that must satisfy his friends, and his 
father’s friends, at home and abroad. He has given a true 
and faithful likeness, we are led to believe, of his parent, and, 
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/ 
at the same time, furnished a model of Christian excellence, 
on which all, but especially the young student of theology, 
may fix their eyes and gain wisdom and strength. In 
his preface he expresses the apprehension, lest the natural 
partiality of a son should endanger or corrupt the truth of his 
representations, and unfit him for the task he had undertaken. 
This ground of fear is so obvious and so natural, that we sus- 
pect the effect of it in practice would be, that while guarding 
against error on one side, he would fall into as great or greater 
on the other, and paint his picture with colors far more timid 
and cold than even a stranger would have used. We cannot 
say that in the present instance the true medium has not been 
hit and preserved, for we had no personal knowledge of 
the subject of this biography, and have no other judgment 
than such as we have been enabled to form from a perusal of 
his works. But we can easily conceive, that the sensitiveness 
of so near a relation would naturally enough have the effect of 
which we speak. We should sooner look for partiality or 
flattery in a friend, or acquaintance, than in a son. 

Without further preface, we shall proceed to offer a sketch 
of the life of Dr. Carpenter, relying for our materials entirely 
upon the volume before us. 

Dr. Carpenter was born at Kidderminster, Sept. 2, 1780, 
the third son of George Carpenter, a carpet manufacturer of 
that place. Of his father little is said. The mother is de- 
scribed as a “woman of great natural vivacity, warm and 
affectionate feelings, and trustful piety, and remarkable for her 
cheerful endurance and perserverance in the midst of difficul- 
ties,” and from her he seems to have inherited some of the 
best qualities which afterward distinguished him. His father, 
while he was yet quite young, proving unfortunate in business, 
left Kidderminster, and his youngest son was adopted by a 
friend and relative of the family,a Mr. Pearsall, ntiiligie 
benevolent, and religious, yet, with all his excellent qualities, 
hardly making up, we imagine, for the separation from his 
mother. These new circumstances were, however, on the 
whole, quite propitious to the manly growth of his character. 
A Sunday School was established by his guardian on his estate, 
about the same time, it is observed, that Raikes founded the 
institution at Gloucester, and without any knowledge of his 
movements. Young Carpenter took part in the school as 
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teacher of the poor children, and, as an instance of how truly 
it may be said, that the “man is in the boy,” it may be men- 
toned, that being extremely desirous to give to some of his 
scholars a more complete instruction than the time on Sunday 
afforded, he persuaded them to rise at four o’clock every morn- 
ing, and devote an hour to study before commencing the day’s 
labor at five, —and this, at eleven years of age. Of his char- 
acter at this period an elder brother says, ‘‘ he was the type of 
what he was in after life — good, aimiable, and kind, always 
trying to please and make others happy, (and he always suc- 
ceeded ,) exerting his energies in instructing the ignorant, and, 
as far as he had the power, in adding to the virtue and hap- 
piness of the world. During the whole of his early years he 
did not live with his family ; and his occasional visits were 
always hailed with joy, by the whole of us —certainly enthu- 
siastically so by myself.” 

After an experience of various teachers from this time to his 
17th year, it was then determined to place him as a student 
in the Dissenting Academy at Northampton, it always having 
been the purpose of the gentleman who had adopted him to 
educate him for the ministry. ‘This was the same institution 
which, formerly at Daventry, was under the charge of Dod- 
dridge, Ashworth, Belsham, &c. It seems, at this time, to 
have been a wretched institution every way. ‘The trustees, 
having been thoroughly alarmed by the desertion of Mr. 
Belsham over to the ranks of the enemy, and by the heresies 
that were creeping in among the students, imported a classical 
tutor from Scotland to restore the endangered orthodoxy of the 
school, of whom and his fitness for his office Mr. Carpenter 
thus wrote at the time toa friend. “ His only recommenda- 
tion seems to have been his high Calvinism. The students 
soon discovered his utter incapacity to instruct them; he was 
accustomed to employ literal English translations; when any 
of the class was unable to proceed, whether intentionally or 
unintentionally, he did not know how to assist them, and by 
his gross mistakes incurred the contempt of the young men.” 
No wonder such an institution was soon broken up. Even of 
the head of the institution, a Dr. Horsey of Northampton, of 
whom Dr. Carpenter in his ‘letters speaks with great respect, 
it is yet said, that the lectures on Pneumatology, which he 
delivered, “ were originally composed by Dr. Doddridge, but 
afterward greatly amended and enlarged by Mr. Belsham, 
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by whom they were left as heirlooms to the Northampton 
Academy.” ‘Truly, a most convenient practice. 

Things growing no better under the new Scotch teacher, 
but heterodoxy rather improving than otherwise, the trustees, 
losing all patience, suddenly dissolved the Academy. Of Mr. 
Carpenter, at this period, Dr. Horsey thus speaks ; ‘ Recollect- 
ing distinctly and vividly the impressions which lie back forty 
years and more, I would say that what struck me most in the 
mind and manners of my lost friend, at the age I first knew 
him, even more if possible than his intelligence, were his gen- 
tleness and sweetness, and the character ‘of sanctity, natural, 
native, wholly unassumed and unassuming; there seemed to 
be one path of life suited to him—that which he chose.” 
Under Mr. Pearsall, a Unitarian, Mr. Carpenter had been 
educated in his own opinions; but while in Northampton, in a 
reply to a letter from an orthodox uncle, he says, “ certainly, 
Sir, [ have not studied the doctrine nor the evidences of Christ- 
janity ; nor have | made up my mind on any of the systems 
of Christianity except the tenets of Calvinism.” Being charged 
at the same time by the trustees with being a Socinian, he 
says, “from what source they drew this information I cannot 
tell; though I own that I was more decided in my opinions, 
and further from what is called moderation, than I am at pre- 
sent.” From these hints it is pleasant to learn, that although 
he had been educated under strict Unitarian influences, he had 
not servilely adopted fixed opinions, but still considered himself 
as of the class of “ Seekers.” 

Upon leaving Northampton, where, though the institution 
_ was wholly incompetent to meet the wants of those who re- 
sorted to it, he had, through his own active, untiring industry, 
made good progress in study, after much anxious deliberation, 
he determined in favor of Glasgow as the place where he 
would complete his education. Here, at length, during three 
years, he enjoyed excellent opportunities of study under amia- 
ble and perfectly competent professors. Of his literary progress 
we can take no note further than to say, that at the close of the 
course he left the institution with its highest honors. We can 
attend only to the state of his mind and opinions. Soon after 
arriving at Glasgow he was seized with a serious illness, which, 
while it seems to have left no evil traces on his constitution, 
was beneficial in its effects on his mind and heart. “In the 
days and weeks of solitude,” says his biographer, “ during 
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which he was confined to his chamber, he had much leisure 
to look into his heart. Extreme conscientiousness was one of 
his characteristics; and he would not have been human if he 
had not found some causes for self-reproach. From this period 
he manifested clearer and more elevated views of religion, 
greater watchfulness over his own self-culture, and a carefulness 
to fulfil every duty, which often led him to an overestimate of 
the claims of others upon him.” ‘The dangerous sickness of 
a friend helped to deepen his serious impressions, and awaken 
him to the danger of ideas he was beginning to admit into his 
mind. 


“‘ Before he went to Northampton,” says Mr. Carpenter, ‘ he 
had largely partaken in the political excitement of the time; the 
French Revolution, the subsequent riots in Birmingham, in 
which his family narrowly escaped being sufferers, and the gen- 
eral political ferment, had seized upon his imagination; nor 
was he entirely free from that skeptical spirit which accompanied 
it, though he was far from seriously hesitating as to the truth 
of Divine Revelation. 

‘* As doubt had never taken any definite form, he might have 
never known that it had entered his mind, if in these long 
hours of languishing, and especially when he felt the probability 
of his being called to give up his last account, he had not learnt 
the infinite importance of the Christian Dispensation, not only 
as our charter of immortality, but as the foundation of the 
sinner’s hope. Probably he had not then discrimimated between 
the faith of the heart and intellectual conviction; but he felt 
the necessity of resting on asure basis; and he determined 
that, if health should be restored, one of its first employments 
should be carefully to study the Evidences of Divine Revelation. 
In pursuance of this resolution, he remained at Glasgow during 
the vacation, devoting himself to this object with his wonted 
ardor of pursuit, and laborious accuracy, which were rendered 
more intense by the earnestness with which he engaged in his 
present study. This illness, then, probably led him to that 
deep and unwavering conviction of the truth of Divine Revela- 
tion, and that high appreciation of its importance, as conveying 
to us the terms of acceptance, and the promises of pardon, 
which, ever afterwards, distinguished him.’”— pp. 38, 39. 


While he was still pursuing his studies at Glasgow, he was 
urged by his uncle to break off from them and enter at once 
upon the ministry, implying that he believed him to experience 
some reluctance to enter upon that office, and saying, that the 
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reluctance would increase the longer it was deferred. It should 
be stated, that on joining the school at Northampton, it was 
with the understanding that he was designed for the ministry ; 
and it was on the understanding that he was still preparing 
himself for it, that an ‘* exhibition” was allowed him while at 
Glasgow, by the trustees of that institution. He replies, that 
the office of the ministry was his choice; to qualify himself 
for it the principal object of his studies ; and that his reluctance 
to enter immediately upon it proceeded not from any objection 
to the office itself, but from not thinking himself to possess the 
requisite qualifications, and because he wished some knowledge 
in other branches of learning, which, though not absolutely 
essential to his utility as a preacher, would be to his utility as 
aman. In various extracts of letters written at this time, he 
shows the strong bent of his mind toward learning. Evidently 
his ruling desire was to accomplish himself thoroughly i in the vari- 
ous branches of college study, that he might be fully qualified, 
on entering the world, to become, in turn, its instructor. He 
was not willing to be merely a preacher, much as he revered and 
desired the office. He ever associated with that office the twin 
vocation of tutor, schoolmaster, lecturer, teacher. For his own 
happiness he sought for knowledge as the hart for the water 
brooks ; no one more than he, held 


“__ jgnorance as the curse of God, 
Knowledge the wings wherewith we fly to heaven.” 


And his purpose was out of the fulness of his own mind to 
make himself useful, wherever providence should call him, as the 
teacher of his brethren. But as his college course drew towards 
its termination, a greater proportion of his time and labor was 
devoted to studies exclusively theological, —consecrating his 
entire vacation intervals, in a spirit of the severest application, 
to the critical study of the New Testament. ‘His vacation,” 
says his biographer, “ which was now drawing to a close, he 
had devoted with unremitting ardor to his studies, which were 
chiefly theological. He often, with the exception of telling the 
servants his wants, passed entire days without speaking a single 
word ; but he enjoyed a very g good state of health, and upon 
the whole good spirits.” 

We learn precisely the state of his mind at this time, 
(1801,) the last year of his residence at Glasgow, from a let- 
ter addressed to Mr. Coward’s trustees. 
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‘“‘ The profession, in which I am soon to engage, was at first 
rather the choice of my friends than my own. Frequent and 
serious reflection has since convinced me, that, though motives 
of worldly prudence would place a bar against any one’s enter- 
ing upon it, it afforded greater field for active exertion in the 
cause of religion and virtue (particularly among the rising gen- 
eration) than any other situation. Though perhaps rather less 
sanguine than I once was, in my expectations of utility, the 
prospect still continues sufficiently bright to make me engage 
in the cause with alacrity. And my first wish, my most ardent 
prayer to the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, is, that 
I may be the instrument of extending the knowledge and prac- 
tice of Christianity in the world. As an additional means of 
support, and, as I consider it, an additional sphere of utility, 
it is not improbable that, when my judgment is more matured, 
I shall join a small school (if possible a few boarders rather than 
day-scholars) to the charge of a congregation.” — pp. 69, 70. 


More fully, from a letter to the Rev. John Corrie, whose as- 
sistant he afterwards became in his school. 


“‘The engagement of a tutor is that to which I look forward, 
and have long been accustomed to consider one grand employ- 
ment of my life. I am, however, in some degree, engaged by 
the receipt of Coward’s exhibition to enter upon the office of a 
minister; and I feel my inclination concordant. But it is not 
the public engagement, but the business of private instruction, 
particularly of the younger part of the congregation, to which 
I look forward as my duty ; and, unless I can settle with a con- 
gregation, in which | shall be able to exert myself in this man- 
ner, | cannot contentedly spend my life there. With these views, 
howev er, I cannot but hold myself bound to accept a congrega- 
tion, if such should offer, in which it is probable that I shall be 
able to put my plan of utility into execution; and, in whatever 
situation I may be engaged previously to this, unless my views 


materially alter, I must hold myself at liberty to leave it when 
I have the prospect.’’ — p, 71. 


“These sentiments,’ Mr. Carpenter remarks, “may be un- 
expected by those, who only knew Dr. C. in his public rela- 
tions, and who felt how remarkably qualified he was for 
pulpit duties ; but they naturally arose from the early circum- 
stances in which he was placed; these, as we have before 
seen, excited, even to ardor, the desire of communicating 
knowledge to the young, which always characterized him. 
‘The task of education [he says at this period] is one to which 
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I look forward as the chief employment of my life. If any 
think disgrace attached to it, 1 am not one of the number; 
and I feel no hesitation in avowing that I have been engaged 
in it, unrewarded indeed by anything, but by the pleasure of 
giving instruction to those who might otherwise have been des- 
titute of it.” 

But if Dr. Carpenter at this time considered himself emi- 
nently fitted for the office of tutor, and undoubtedly that was 
his great distinction, he was eminently fitted also for the office 
of a Christian pastor, and great would have been the loss sus- 
tained by the Church had a professor’s chair seduced him from 
the service of Christ. 

But we must hasten with our narrative. Leaving Glasgow 
full of honors, he removed to a village near Birmingham, and 
connected himself with Mr. Corrie in the superintendence: of 
his school. But not finding here the leisure he still needed for 
study, he accepted an offer made to him by Mr. Yates of Liv- 
erpool, to become one of the Librarians of the Atheneum Li- 
brary, declining meanwhile an invitation to settle in Birming- 
ham. In this city he passed four years, — four fruitful years. 
For, although he was not in the way of his chosen profession, 
yet he was laying up fresh stores of every kind, afterwards to 
be brought forth and used in the discharge of its great duties ; 
and, occasionally, during the whole of this period, he was em- 
ployed as a preacher in the city and its neighborhood. But 
beside this, and his regular duties as librarian, and the pursuit 
of his private studies, his active and laborious mind could not 
rest satisfied without adding various classes, in the higher 
branches of education, to his other avocations. ‘‘ Some of his 
pupils were with him at seven o’clock in the morning ; and he 
was then, as in after life, accustomed to rise early, — often at 
four, and almost always before six.” 

Mr. Carpenter speaks of his father’s residence in Liverpool, 
as having produced a deep and lasting effect upon his charac- 
ter. ‘The wisdom of man,” he says, “ would have prompted 
a doubt as to the expediency of so long withdrawing himself 
from the duties of his profession ; but the result proved that he 
lost nothing by following what he believed to be the leadings 
of Providence. -His letters show that he prepared himself for 
his future duties by reflecting on the services he attended ; and 
by observing the effects that the different kinds of preaching 
which he heard seemed to produce.” His mind during this 
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period seems to have turned inward much upon itself, and to 
have become steadily fixed in its devotional habits. We find 


the following reflections recorded against the Ist of January, 
1803. 


‘““¢ The commencement of a new period of time can be unin- 
teresting only from its frequent occurrence, or from religious 
apathy. Iam one year nearer that bourn which terminates the 
time of probation,— is an idea which calls for reflection. Has 
that year been improved? When I perceive my present situa- 
tion, and see how very far below even a moderate standard of 
excellence I am, I seem to feel certain that it has not. It has 
not as it ought; but I hope a comparison with the last will al- 
low me room to believe, that it has been that year of my life in 
which I have most improved. It has been a year in which my 
principles of action have been brought to a rigorous test; in 
which the necessity of amelioration has been perceived ; in 
which it has, in many instances, been attempted ; in which the 
dictates of self-knowledge have been put in practice. It has 
been a year in which more has been done for futurity than in 
any other of my life; in which, if 1 have not made much intel- 
lectual progress, my moral ideas have been cleared and settled ; 
and I hope my resolution confirmed to act upon them. But of 
many of the incidents of the year, I may have cause to repent. 
I shall, however, have the satisfaction of believing, that they 
have been produced in general by right intention ; and that my 
errors have been of the understanding, not of the heart. I do 
not mean that all my actions have been caused by motives un- 
mixed by the debasing alloy of self;—so far from it, that a 
mixture of that enters, I fear, into most of my conduct, in some 
so intricately involved with motives that appear pure, that it re- 
quires much attention to follow its windings. May the present 
year be a year of real progress; and I join with you in suppli- 
cating from the God of Holiness, increase of holiness in heart 
and life, even if a life of suffering be the means. My heart 
beats with gratitude for the mercies of the past year.’ ’’ —pp. 
104, 105. 


In a fragment of a letter of nearly the same date, the 
healthy and earnest frame of his mind is further seen. 


“‘¢ Preserve that fear. * * * Watch over your friend 
with unremitting attention; he never feels the value of your 
friendship more “decidedly than when you become his religious 
monitor. Devotion is not yet become with me that settled 
principle which animates and directs every action. Its influ- 
ence is inconstant. It is an ardent but unsteady feeling. It is 
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not yet become habitual. Will it ever? I fear, yet not des- 
pair. Does not its growth demand care? Is there no reason to 
fear the chilling influence of the world, or to apprehend lest the 
celestial rays should be intercepted by occupations, laudable in 
their degree, but of late excessive? Ido not much fear the 
former; I live too much separate from the world to be injured 
by it; my times are now incompatible with visiting, except on 
Sunday afternoon. _But the other affords solid ground for ap- 
prehension; I believe my habits are such, that, whatever pur- 
suits appear desirable, my whole soul is engrossed by them for 
the time. ‘This is too strong an expression; but to a considera- 
ble degree it is just. Now for that reason I wish for such stud- 
ies as shall have an immediate connexion with the concerns of 
immortality. While my attention was so directed I could per- 
ceive a progress in amelioration; since that, progress is impe- 
ded. Stopped?—I hope not. Your reference to that Sunday 
evening, led me to consider what progress have I made since 
‘in self-government, in religious habits, and in preparation for a 
better world?’ Would that I could say in Thy presence, Thou 
great Searcher of hearts, that | have been more than stationary ! 
I have never doubted the goodness of God ; but I have felt little 
of the calmness which it should inspire. My mind has been 
tossed about by circumstances which should have led me to the 
shelter of Omnipotent goodness, but which seemed to incapa- 
citate me for the steadiness of devotion ; though they frequently 
called for the ardent aspiration. But the calm which is now 
come (I already look at the past as a tale that is told) gives me 
room to hope that I shall pursue the road with steadiness, as 
well as with warmth.’ ” — p. 106. 


Again, under the date of May, 1803. 


«71 seem to long for a less agitated state of mind than 
that which I have lately felt, it has the effect so much of un- 
settling my mind, and dissipating my attention. I can exert 
myself when exertion is demanded, but I seem always to require 
something to rouse me. Soon, however, I hope | shall regain 
the power of voluntarily fixing my attention,— of checking the 
train of thoughts. I regret it “most in my devotional exercises. 
I think more of God, my thoughts are more easily directed to- 
wards Him for a short time; in various situations, and at vari- 
ous hours, my mind rises above; but though the association ap- 
pears to me more general, it is not so constant; my attention is 
more easily distracted ; [ cannot say, this period, however short, 
shall be fixed upon heaven. O my Father! may | dare to hope 
that the time will come, when every thought shall be brought 
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into subjection ; when earth will be entirely shut out from that 
heart which would think alone on Thee. Do I deceive myself 
when I believe that I ardently wish it? Guard every avenue of 
my heart, and make me wholly Thine! Inthe moment of lan- 
guor or oppression, if some friendly hand were stretched out to 
guide me, | could ascend ; but here there is not one with whom 
I can communicate my feelings. * - * The time, I 
would hope, yet dare scarcely believe, will come, when in such 
moments He, who knoweth the recesses of my heart, will gra- 
ciously consecrate that heart to himself; will enable me then to 
find the way, even without a guide, and will gently animate my 
soul with some cheering rays “of His favor. But let me not in- 
duce you to believe that | am often, or long, in gloom. I may 
appear to write so now, but I am not. I am not at this moment 
in a state I would wish to change. My feelings are calm, tinged 
a little with a sober hue; but it is not unpleasant.” * * * 
p- 118. 


While in Liverpool, after declining several offers of settle- 
ment, he finally accepted the invitation of the Exeter congre- 
gation to become their associate pastor, in connexion with Mr. 
Manning ; and he removed there in 1805, in the 26th year of 
his age. We cannot be minute in our notice of this period of 
his life, highly interesting and instructive as it is. It must suf- 
fice to say, that it was active and laborious, like every other 
period ; that he performed all the usual duties of preacher, 
pastor, and Sunday-school teacher, delivering besides many 
courses of evening lectures, doctrinal or expository ; that he 
wrote and published his “‘ Geography of the New ‘Testament ; ” 
that he founded, and, for a whole year, took the sole manage- 
ment of a public library ; that he wrote and published, in reply 
to Dr. Veysie, his “ Unitarianism the Doctrine of the Gos- 
pel; ” published in the Monthly Repository his criticism on 
the Improved Version, “ from which all the opponents of that 
version selected their weapons;” compiled and printed a 
Hymn book; set on foot Lancasterian schools in the town ; 
carried on a long and laborious newspaper controversy with his 
Orthodox opponents ; contributed the articles, Grammar, and 
Mental and Moral Philosophy, to Nicholson’s Encyclopedia ; 
several also to Aikin’s Annual Review ; and the articles, Lan- 

uage, Education, Intellectual, Moral, and Physical, — Philoso- 
phy, Mental and Moral, to the Cy clopedia of Dr. Rees, besides 
doing his share of the labor, i in conjunction with Messrs. Shep- 
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herd and Joyce, in preparing and publishing in two large octavo 
volumes, the work on Systematic Education; and delivered 
courses of anatomical lectures in both Exeter and Bristol ; all 
this beside keeping a classical school during the whole period, 
and notwithstanding several interruptions from ill health. These 
were labors too abundant and tasking for any constitution, and 
it is no wonder they made serious inroads upon one natu- 
rally as slender as Dr. Carpenter’s, and contributed to bring on 
a premature old age. While engaged in the newspaper con- 
troversy above alluded to, he says, “I had worked, 1 may say 
incessantly, during five days, from between four and five in the 
morning, tll between ten and eleven at night ; scarcely taking 
any regular meal, and devoting the whole of my time to those 
letters, that I could possibly spare from my pupils.” His biog- 
rapher says, ‘ that when some young clergymen were convers- 
ing on the subject, (of this controversy,) a dignitary of the 
Cathedral who was by remarked, ‘ You may talk and write 
what and as much as you please; but while Dr. Carpenter’s 
every-day life is what it is, it will be worse than useless ; to 
follow his example in living and acting, will do your cause 
much more good.’ ” 

Yet it does not appear that any immediate ill consequences, 
that were perceptible at least, followed these extraordinary ex- 
ertions ; and these seem to have been the happiest years of his 
life. The period,” says his son, “ from his resumption of the 
ministerial office, (after a suspension of a year,) in 1808, till 
his departure from Exeter, was perhaps that on which those 
most nearly connected with him can look back with the great- 
est pleasure, as that in which, on the whole, he enjoyed the 
highest share of personal happiness. He had recommenced 
the work in which his heart delighted, on an extended scale, 
and the earnest interest with which his instructions were greet- 
ed showed that he was not laboring in vain.” “ Though there 
were times when unusual calls led him to overstrain his powers, 
his strength was not overtasked in his ordinary occupations, 
and he had leisure for domestic enjoyments.” ‘This shows that 
he must have been a man not only of a very exact method, 
but of quick as well as vigorous powers of mind. 

A few sentences from his biographer will place him before 
the reader as he was at this time, better than anything we 
could say. 
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“As a preacher he was always acceptable. When he first 
settled at Exeter, his countenance was youthful, but singularly 
interesting and expressive ; his bearing was ever that of a man 
of elevated and independent mind ; and his voice was sweet, 
remarkably well modulated, and expressive of the earnest emo- 
tions of his soul. It was always his opinion that extempore 
preaching might safely be left, till self-possession, and an exten- 
sive range of ideas on religious subjects, had been acquired 
from age and experience; and in Exeter, with scarcely an ex- 
ception, he wrote the whole of his sermons ; but they were de- 
livered with that animation, which showed that the thoughts he 
uttered were not only those suggested by his private meditations, 
but such as harmonized with his feelings at the time; and as 
his own spirit was kindled, he was able often to warm others 
with a similar enthusiasm. The religious culture, which the 
congregation had received from his able and intelligent prede- 
cessor, disposed them to listen, not only with deep interest, but 
with benefit, to discourses which, from his studies and habits of 
thought, might have been too intellectual to suit the wants of 
many congregations. ‘The common people heard him gladly,’ 
and even said that they could understand him better than any 
other preacher.” 

‘Those who were acquainted with him found nothing in his 
character or conversation which showed a sectarian bias; and 
he was scarcely ever without pupils from families, some of them 
of distinction, who were not merely nominal members of the 
Establishment, but much attached to its doctrines and disci- 
pline. ‘These were intrusted to him, with the full and well- 
grounded assurance, that he would in no way interfere with 
those religious opinions which their parents wished to instil 
into their minds; and so great was the confidence reposed in 
him by one gentleman of rank (belonging to what was regarded 
as the ‘serious’ section of the Church), two of whose sons 
were his pupils, that he wished to obtain permission for some 
youths who were his wards (who were placed with a neighbor- 
ing clergyman, as Dr. Carpenter was unable to receive them), 
to spend the Sunday with him, that they might have the benefit 
of his religious instructions.” 

‘The Lord’s Diy was to himself a day of full employment, 
and he took care that it should not be a day of idleness to his 
pupils. He supplied them with various and interesting religious 
occupations ; and, during the short intervals, which in the early 
part of the day he could spend with them, he so directed his 
conversation, that it should lead to profitable reflection. He 
arranged that they should have as many domestic enjoyments 
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as possible; and, when the weather allowed, his lide Indatiee 
was spent in walking with them in the garden, or in some 
beautiful retired fields, leading them ‘through nature up to 
nature’s God;’ and, under these holy influences, instilling 
into them the most important principles of Christian duty.” — 
pp. 219-223. 

‘* At his own house his young friends were always welcome, 
particularly after his early dinner, when it seldom happened that 
some one did not come in, and share the enjoyments of his fire- 
side, or stroll with him in the play-ground, where he liked to 
walk, — not to watch his pupils with a suspicious eye, but to 
partake of their enjoyments, and often to aid them in their 
games. He valued the sports of youth, the more perhaps 
from having had few opportunities when young of engaging in 
them ; and he was ever ready to promote them, particularly 
those which exercised courage or dexterity. He delighted in 
adding to the innocent pleasures of all, and never appeared 
more happy than when he collected around him those who 
shared his catechetical instruction, in the social evening’s 
amusement, which always terminated at an early hour, and to 
which the buoyancy of his own spirits gave an added charm. 
He sometimes invited to his Sunday Evening meal young men 
of his congregation, who, from their position in society, felt that 
an honor was conferred upon them. ‘Their feeling of the im- 
portance of character, and their desire to merit his esteem by 
their continued good conduct, was thus greatly strengthened ; 
while the cordiality and friendly courtesy of his manner kindled 
their attachment to him almost into enthusiasm; and the 
memory of those hours abides with many, a cherished posses- 
sion.” — pp. 228, 229. 

‘‘ There was something in his aspect and manners, which at 
once conciliated esteem, and proved that he thought for others, 
and was courteous, not because it was becoming, but because 
it would have pained him to be otherwise. There was a sin- 
cerity and openness about him, which inspired confidence; and 
his young friends felt that, with perfect safety, they could make 
him the depository of all their troubles, tell him their weak- 
nesses, and seek his counsel, —of his sympathy they were se- 
cure. It is not, however, to be supposed, that the young in his 
congregation were alone the objects of his solicitude : — as in 
after life, he was always ready to forego his closest studies and 
most interesting pursuits, when the afflicted and the dying 
called for his comfort, or the perplexed needed his advice. To 
the death-bed, full as it is of interest and excitement, many 
will resort, who will not visit those to whom company is really 
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a solace, when fretted by constant indisposition; but he was 
ready to cheer the gloomy sufferer, and even to amuse the 
emaciated child wasting away under a slow disease, and to en- 
liven her as if he had been her young play-fellow. He was 
felt to be every one’s friend, and his sacrifices to duty were 
not made grudgingly : —‘ God loveth the cheerful giver.’ No 
wonder that his congregation was devotedly attached to him; 
that his wishes were attended to as those of a faithful friend ; 
and that his services were heard with an interest, which even 
their intrinsic value would not have excited.” — pp. 231, 232. 


After a ministry of twelve happy years in Exeter, he received 
an invitation to remove to the Lewin’s Mead Congregation, 
Bristol ; and after careful deliberation, and weighing the most im- 
portant considerations on the one side and the other, determined 
to accept the call. We cannot be expected to judge of the 
propriety of this removal; but sure we are, no decision was 
ever more conscientiously and disinterestedly made than in the 
present instance. We would only say, that we believe it to 
be rare, that such changes are made with general advantage to 
the parties concerned, or the Church at large. If one congre- 
gation gains, another loses — often more than the other gains. 
There is always, at least, whatever else is gained, a loss of 
happiness on the part of him who leaves a ‘first for a second 
place, not very easy to be defined or measured, perhaps, but 
still a loss ; the down is rubbed from off the peach. The new 
sphere and the new friends seem never like the old. 

Dr. Carpenter remained in connexion with the Lewin’s 
Mead Congregation from 1817, to the time of his death in 
1840. His life and labors in Exeter were repeated in Bristol. 
All that he did for his old congregation, and for the place of 
his residence in public-spirited efforts, he did in Bristol for his 
new congregation, and the new city of his adoption. He was 
here no less active and laborious, no less abounding in good 
works, than there. ‘The principal difference to be observed is, 
that he published less, and was more engaged in public and 
political affairs. The “Reply to Magee” belongs to this 
period, —a work which must have cost great labor, and have 
drawn largely upon the leisure that was so necessary to his health. 
The merits of the work are well known. Mr. Carpenter here 
records the testimony of Dr. J. Pye Smith to the character of 
Dr. Carpenter, which, as the concession of an opponent, is 
especially valuable. 
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“«* My previous impressions,’ he says, ‘of his amiable and 
upright character have been strengthened by the perusal of his 
work. [His candor, integrity, and good temper, besides his 
intellectual ability, give to his writings an immense advantage 
over the imbecile arrogance, the rash crudities, and the still 
more dishonorable artifices of some persons on whom he has 
felt himself called to animadvert.’ ’— p. 250. 


We regret to learn, that the sale of the work did not pay for 
its expenses. ‘I have still,’ says Dr. Carpenter, in 1820, 
“one third of the impression on my hands; and the proceeds 
of the sale have not yet amounted to the direct expenses by 
above £50.” Besides the Reply to Magee, we may as well 
mention in this place, he published also “while in Bristol his 
only other work, and the most valuable of all, one that secures 
him a high and permanent rank among biblical critics, om 
“ Apostolical Harmony of the Gospels.” This appeared it 
1835. 

On recovering from an illness of three months’ continuance, 
in 1826, his biographer says 


* When we compare this alice of his life with his residence 
in Exeter, it must be acknowledged that, for a time at least, he 
lost in comfort and mental repose, thou: zh he was perhaps the 
means of effecting greater good than at any former period. 
Others benefitted by his change more than he did himself. The 
increased number of his pupils entailed upon him additional 
labor and responsibility; and, though composition for the pulpit 
was not so incessantly necessary, he came to a congregation 
which required great exertion and strain of mind.”— p. 295. 


His old home was evidently the happiest. The following 
paragraphs show the state of his mind at this time. 


‘““* My sentiments have become increasingly evangelical, by 
my feeling more and more the immense importance and value 
of the Gospel as the glad tidings of salvation, not only by con- 
veying hopes full of immortality, and rescuing from the darkness 
of the grave, and shedding light on the way of duty, but also as 
a dispensation of divine love to sinful man, of mercy to pardon, 
and grace to help in time of need. I review w hat I wrote on 
these subjects fourteen or fifteen years ago, with a cheering 
persuasion that I have little or nothing to unsay; and, as it 
respects doctrine, little even to add; but it is also with a fulness 
of heart and comprehensiv eness of view, which I did not then 
experience. The same expressions appear to me to mean much 
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more, to have a greater force, a more extensive applicability to 
the wants and weaknesses of the children of error, sin, and 
death. I feel more as [think the apostles must have done, 
when I meditate on the inestimable blessings of the gracious 
message, the glad tidings, the gospel of peace, and pardon, and 
ever lasting life. And “I see more clearly and more fully the 
wisdom and the mercy of the appointment, which set forth 
Christ Jesus as the Mercy-seat, and caused it to be sprinkled 
with his own blood. And, partly indeed because I am less 
likely to be misunderstood, but partly because I perceive more 
the vast comprehensiveness and importance of the grace of God 
by Christ, I can, with more unreservedness of expression and 
of soul, declare that I glory in the cross of Christ. 

‘“** My opinions on the subject are, | believe, on all points of 
moment, unchanged; but my sentiments (in which I include, 
not only the deatvinen but the associated affections of gratitude 
and love, of veneration and submission, of faith and “hope, of 
contrition and consolation, the joyful anticipations those doc- 
trines inspire of blessedness to man in this world and in another, 
the appreciation of the inestimable value of Gospel blessings, 
and the desire to promote the extension of that knowledge which 
is life eternal — these) have, I trust, increasingly risen towards 
the only just standard, the spirit of the Gospel, and of him in 
whom we have redemption through his blood, and the doctrines 
and representations of those who knew him on earth, and wit- 
nessed his humiliation and his triumphs, and who felt (not more 
than we should feel, for we alike share them) what is meant by 
the ‘fulness of the blessings of the Gospel of Christ.’ ”’— pp, 
298, 299. 

Ill health and a constitution evidently beginning to break up, 
though he was as yet hardly past the middle point of life, made 
it necessary for him to withdraw from all his labors, and see 
what rest and travel might accomplish for his restoration. He 
passed over to France, and was absent more than a year. Dur- 
ing a part of this period he suffered great depression of spirits, 
and it was even so confidently reported that he had changed 
his religious opinions, that he thought it necessary publicly to 
contradict the rumor in the pages of the Monthly Repository. 
The journey was attended by signal advantages, and be returned 
home with renewed powers, to enter with all his former 
vigor upon former labors. While abroad he had requested a 
dismission from his congregation, but he now rejoined it, relin- 
quishing his school to the care of his able assistant, Mr. Mar- 
tineau ; his wife and daughters at the same time opening a 
school for young ladies. 
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No account of Dr. Carpenter could be complete. which 
should omit to draw from Mr. Martineau’s reminiscences of his 
residence in Bristol during the years 1819-1821. We 
would willingly give the whole, but must content ourselves 
with a few extracts. Mr. Martineau speaks of him chiefly as 
“a Schoolmaster,’ but the qualities of mind, on which he 
dwells at most length, are universal in their interest and value. 


“««'The sleepless vigilance,’ says Mr. Martineau, ‘ which dis- 
tinguished the administration of your father’s household, arose, 
however, chiefly from that profound moral feeling which was 
the great primary force of his whole mind; transcending and 
directing not only his intellectual gifts, but (if it is possible to 
separate and compare what in him were so absolutely blended) 
even his religious affections. I have never seen in any human 
being the idea of duty, the feeling of right, held in such visible 
reverence. ‘I'he unity and consistency of his speculative views, 
enabling any one who knew him to predict his sentiments on 
almost any given subject, arose, I apprehend, from no strict 
logical coherence among his opinions; and the firmness and 
dignity of his deportment i in practical life cannot be ascribed to 
that union of natural tact with strength of personal resolve, 
which often gives influence where there is little virtue; but both 
these qualities sprung from the simplicity and earnestness of his 
moral convictions. His mind was placed far above the reach 
of all the ingenuity by which, in private or public affairs, ques- 
tionable things are sometimes justified; the subtleties of the 
most brilliant casuistry were thrown away upon him, and could 
not detain him for a moment from an immediate insight into 
the merits of every question amenable to the law of conscience. 
Indeed, the clearness of his view, and the directness of his 
expression on such matters, were the more remarkable, because 
on other subjects his medes of thought required deliberation to 
save them from confusion, and his unstudied Janguage was in- 
volved and circuitous. The spirit of duty in his house was no 
withered ghost of custom, but such a living reality as it befalls 
few to witness. Though the machinery of rules and habits, 
devised for the maintenance of punctuality and order, was more 
complicated and extensive than I have ever seen in operation 
elsewhere, never was there less indolent trust in mere routine. 
The mechanism served, and never ruled; and at its remotest 
point, felt the thrill of some high purpose as its moving power. 
Dr. C. was not less fond than others of those precepts of disci- 
pline, and maxims of life, by which elders vainly endeavor to 
convey to the young the moral experience of riper years. But 
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from him they never appeared prosy and tiresome, or produced 
the repugnance and disgust with which they are apt to affect a 
set of thoughtless boys.’ ”’ 

““¢ When I remember the quantity of work which was weekly 
achieved, the constant mental activity which was kept up (the 
very meals being rarely allowed to pass without some kind of 
reading), the considerable number of subjects on which some 
sound elementary knowledge was given, I think with admiration 
of the mastery by which so “much energy was quietly maintained, 
without alienating the indolent or bewildering the weak. Such 
a spirit your father could never have awakened among his 
pupils, had it not been his own. He exacted nothing from 
them, which he did not require also from himself; of the disci- 
pline enjoined upon: his house, — its early rising, its neatness, 
its courtesy, its golden estimate of moments, he was himself the 
model; in all his instructions he was visibly interested, and 
while teaching the familiar was evidently learning something 
new; whatever pains he demanded in order to analyse the 
construction of a sentence, or determine a point of history, or 
clear up a mythological allusion, or settle the quantity and pro- 
nunciation of a word, he prodigally bestowed hitnself, whenever 
any obscurity and doubt found occasion for them. Boyhood, 
which detests, as they deserve, all kinds of sham and pretence, 

easily places itself at ~ disposal of a sincerity as profound as 
this; owns as a true guide one who lives under the authority of 
the rules he imposes, ‘and whose administr ation of command is 
itself an exercise of obedience.’’ 

***] should say that the se want of your father’s mind 
was in his faint perception of beauty. He had little apprecia- 
tion of Art, as such, and apart from the moral purposes which 
may be associated with it; and though not without a delight 
occasionally vivid, in poetry, music, and painting, he evidently 
experienced in this only the pleasure reflected from the higher 
affections, and was a stranger to the genuine esthetic emotion. 
His classical knowledge was superior to his classical taste ; and 
while, in the reading of a Greek drama, he would note with 
admiration every fine moral sentiment of Sophocles, and pause 
upon the general maxims of Euripides, the simple and severe 
grandeur of the work as a whole, the perfection and symmetry 
of its form, and its interest as the most genuine expression of 
Grecian ideal life, escaped apparently unobserved. His criti- 
cism, indeed, of all works of art, ancient or modern, was ethical 
rather than historical and psychological ; and heartily recognised 
no excellence in any production of genius, beyond its didactic 
and descriptive truth. I am not sure that from this inability to 
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quit his moral point of view, he did not too much sanction the 
theory which regards the imagination with a suspicious eye ; 
considering it as a mere embellishment of human nature,—a 
luxury to be sparingly allowed ; or even as a positive seduction, 
to be placed under the vigilant police of the other faculties. 
The singular combination of profound natural feeling with this 
prosaic cast of thought furnished, perhaps, the true interpretation 
both of the habitual characteristics, and of the extraordinary 
passages of his life.” 

“*The directly religious instruction of the school, in all 
respects admirable, owed its eflicacy chiefly to the quality to 
which, in truth, all power on earth is given, viz., its deep and 
absolute sincerity. Nothing was taught, or even casually said, 
because it ought to be believed, or had been believ ed, or had 
better not be disbelieved ; but only ‘because it was, at that present 
time, in full and devout belief. There was no such thing as a 
dead particle in your father’s faith; it was instinct with life in 
every fibre. Religion, in his house, was not that shadowy, 
dreamy, distant thing which it often becomes; and many who 
came thither were startled, I doubt not, to find it there on the 
spot, and awake, and positively busy with the duties of every 
day. It was from this cause, I suppose, that he never disgusted 
even the most careless with religion, — a preéminence in which, 
so far as I know, he stands almost solitary amongst teachers. 
For my own part I believe that in the training of the mind’s 
devotion, there is no medium between total failure and complete 
success; that the instructor must either effect an undisputed 
conquest or suffer a sad defeat; and that whenever a pure ven- 
eration is not yielded, there will follow an utter distaste. And 
it may be doubted whether to such vivid and simple conviction 
as your father’s Christianity displayed (where its natural influ- 
ence is not intercepted) success is ever denied. ‘There was 
something in his voice, mellowed by the spirit within, that made 
the reality of God felt : something that broke through the 
boundary between the seen and the unseen, and opened that 
‘secret place of the Almighty’ whence sanctity descends on all 
human obligations. I can never lose the unspeakable feeling 
of happy sacredness which he diffused over the Sunday ; and 
after all the changes of twenty years, its morning and evening 
come to me still in the same colors that awed and refreshed my 
boyish mind. And often, amid the labors of that day, or under 
that preparatory travail of the soul whose severity few suspect, 
and which it is fitting to bear in silence, have I remembered 
the peaceful Sabbath hours purchased by your father’s faithful 
service, and thought any toil repaid which can shed such conse- 

cration on the seventh part of human life.?”— pp. 844-351. 
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We can barely glance at the period extending from 1829 to 
1840, the date of Dr. Carpenter’s death. It is marked by the 
death of his first colleague, Mr. Rowe, and the installing, first, of 
Mr. R. B. Aspland, and afterwards, Mr. G. Armstrong in his 
place as co-pastor; and by the active part he took in the move- 
ments for the abolition of slavery in the West Indies, in the strug- 
gle for reform in 1831, and in all political affairs in which the 
interests of Dissenters were involved. He was gratified at this 
time by the visit of Rammohun Roy, and of several American 
friends, Dr. Tuckerman, Dr. Channing, and Mr. Phillips. So 
great was the relief he experienced from the active and ener- 
getic labors of his young colleague, Mr. Aspland, that he pro- 
nounced those years, in which he was connected with him, the 
happiest of his life; as he was less oppressed by cares and toil 
which were burdensome to his spirit, and could devote himself 
more uninterruptedly to such as were after his own heart. 


‘On Christmas day, 1836,” says his son, ‘‘ he expressed his 
belief that it was the happiest period of his life. Strangers, who 
only knew him by the active services in which he was er ngaged, 
spoke of him as ‘venerable,’ and considered him as one advanced 
in years. He was now fifty-six, and liked to speak of himself, as 
his friend Dr. Tuckerman had done, as on ‘the sunny side of 
fifty ;’ he felt that he had not been idle in the vineyard, and 
that others might now bear some of the burden and heat of 


the day.”— p. 403. 


In 1838, Dr. Carpenter published his second edition of 
the Apostolical Harmony, dedicating it, by permission, to the 
Queen, — a piece of effrontery on the part of a Unitarian dis- 
senter, that, as will be remembered, made a great commotion 
among the bigots of the Church, and the tory party. This 
was the last public act of his life. Unfavorable symptoms 
successively showed themselves, until it was deemed advisable 
that he should relinquish all duty, and try once more the vir- 
tues of a foreign tour. Accordingly, on the 18th of August 
he left London for Antwerp, and passing through the Nether- 
lands, a part of Germany, and Switzerland, reached Rome on the 
Ist of December, and there spent the three winter months. In 
the spring, after passing a month in Naples, it was determined 
to proceed to Turin, and, to vary the journey, a passage was 
taken on board a steamer for Leghorn. It was on this pas- 
sage that the melancholy event of his death occurred. We 
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give the sad narrative in the words of the biographer. The 
boat sailed on the 5th of April, at 4 o’clock in the afternoon. 


‘Tt was thought that, if the weather had been fair, he might 
have been refreshed by his voyage; but unfortunately the sea 
was rough, and the rain prevented him from remaining much 
on deck. At 6 o’clock he dined, and had not at that time com- 
plained of sickness, though he was evidently uncomfortable. 
Former experience proved ‘that he was easily disturbed, especial- 
ly when in delicate health, by the motion of a vessel; and he 
was always peculiarly dependent on free ventilation. His 
friend, soon after his meal, was attacked by sea-sickness, and 
was compelled to lie down; Dr. C. was at that time sitting in 
the cabin, not far from his bed, in company with three or four 
other gentlemen, who afterwards retired. He was seen walk- 
ing on “the deck till about 10 o’clock that night; and was sub- 
sequently observed standing on the cabin stairs, apparently for 
the sake of fresh air, the rain being then too violent to allow 
of any one remaining above. ‘This was the last time that he 
was seen; but it appeared the next morning that he had retired 
to his berth, and had unlocked his bag, and removed some of 
the contents, as if preparing to go to rest. It is probable that, 
whilst thus engaged, sea-sickness overpowered him, and that he 
went on deck ; ‘ when it pleased God suddenly to remove him, 
in a manner which there was no human eye to witness, and of 
which no human tongue, therefore, can confidently speak.’ 
That he should not have been observed is the less surprising as 
the night was very dark and stormy, and there were only two 
men upon deck ; the vessel was violently tossed, so that one of 
the paddles was occasionally out of water; and probably one of 
these lurches occurring, when he was leaning over the side, op- 
pressed with sea-sickness, he lost his balance and fell overboard. 

‘** As soon as his absence was noticed the next morning, the 
most anxious search was made; but nothing beyond the facts 
already stated could be ascertained. If any doubt had been 
entertained as to his death, all uncertainty was removed by the 
discovery of the body, about two months afterwards, on the 
coast near Porto d’Anzio, a small sea-port about 50 miles 
S.S E. of Rome. In obedience to the sanatary laws of the 
country, the remains were interred on the sea-shore, and 
covered with lime. His watch, purse, and pocket-book were 
restored to his family, through the English Consul.” — pp. 441, 
442, 


Thus perished, when as yet he had not reached his sixtieth 
year, this genuine man and devoted minister of Christ. We 
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have closed the volume of his memoirs with increased admira- 
tion of his character, of the usefulness of his life, of the beauty 
and energy of his virtues. In his ardent love and pursuit of 
knowledge, in his untiring activity and laborious industry, in 
his thirst for improvement and all good reform, in the perfect 
liberality of his mind, so that no narrow prejudice seems ever 
to have found a lodgment there, in the candor and fairness of 
his judgments, in his strict honesty and conscientiousness, in the 
unaffected warmth of his relizious affections and his devoted- 
ness to the great work which ‘he took in hand, in the spirit of 
humanity with which he sought to do good to all, especially to 
the poor, the ignorant, and the oppressed, in his piety and phi- 
Janthropy, he is an example to be held of all in lasting and 
honorable remembrance. If any have heretofore only known 
and respected him as a scholar and a critic, or followed him as 
a leader, let them study his whole character and life as unfold- 
ed by his son in these memoirs, and they will revere and love 
him as a Christian and a man. We would gladly transfer to 
our pages portions of the closing chapters of the volume, in 
which the son presents in a comprehensive summary, the dis- 
tinguishing features of his father’s character; but our limits 
forbid. 
We have already expressed our general sense of the man- 
ner in which the task of commemorating the virtues of the 
father has been executed by the son. ‘The duty could hardly 
have been entrusted to a more competent hand. As far as we 
can judge from our knowledge of Dr. Carpenter’s character 
gathered from other sources, he seems to have escaped the pe- 
culiar dangers of his position, and to have presented it truly as 
it was, without exaggeration of its excellences on the one hand, 
or a timid withholding of just praise on the other. He has 
furnished a volume, in a style of appropriate simplicity, not on- 
ly of eminent value, as an ecclesiastical record, but interesting 
and instructive in the highest degree, as a book of practical 
religion. 
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\ 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Thoughts on Moral and Spiritual Culture. By R. C. Warers- 
Ton. Boston: Crocker & Ruggles, and Hilliard, Gray, & 
Co. 1842. 12mo. pp. 317. 


A Book at once eminently spiritual and practical, one that 
may be used in the closet, by him who would fan the devotion- 
al flame on his heart’s altar, or abroad, as a manual by the 
Christian who would carry his piety into action, is a thing to be 
at all times cordially welcomed. 

At the present moment especially, is there a demand for 
works like the one before us. Serious, substantial reading is 
in request, for many are setting earnestly about the great busi- 
ness of life, and craving every “possible help. Books are sought 
that will warm and elevate the soul; and he who, like our au- 
thor, glows while he writes, yet forgets not the lessons he has 
learned in actual, constant collision with man, may be expected 
to send forth such an one,—one every way calculated to do 
good. He has not disappointed us. The volume consists of 
disconnected addresses and essays, interspersed with poetry. 
Some of the addresses have already been published; but the 
work is none the less valuable on that account. ‘They contain 
suggestions that we are glad to have brought together in a per- 
manent form, and all may be fitly included in a work professed- 
ly treating of Moral and Spiritual Culture. No subject could 
be better “adapted to the times. It is to the importance, the 
necessity of such culture, that we are now especially roused ; 
and he who helps us begin or carry on the work wisely, while a 
fresh, strong impulse prompts it, is a benefactor indeed. 

The three first essays, on “ Childhood,” “Growth of the 
Mind,” and ‘‘ Religious Education,” are full of tender and 
beautiful thoughts, mingled with remarks of the most practical 
nature, drawn from experience, and applied with discretion. 
T'o that large majority of men and women, who are either pa- 
rents or teachers, — nay, to many others, such as elder broth- 
ers and sisters, who are in fact teachers, whether they know it 
or not, —we would recommend this part of the volume. It 
must of course contain many ideas that are not new; but they 
are clearly expressed, and so vividly illustrated, that they are 
likely to have effect. It is of no conseqnence how often a 
truth has been uttered, if it has been uttered to no purpose. 
He who first sends it home to the soul may be to us its true au- 
thor. It is on its efficiency, on its power to produce effects 
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upon the understandings, hearts, and lives of its readers, that 
the real value of a book depends. We will give a brief speci- 
men of the kind of writing we mean, with which the book 
abounds. 

‘« The true education,’ says Mr. Waterston, “is not to give 
to the mind so much as to bring out from the mind, to quicken 
its creative power. All true good comes from within. Relig- 
ious instruction should not be so much like pouring water into 
a cup, as stirring the sand, that hidden fountains may gush out.” 

Here is a useful principle laid plainly down, accompanied by 
an illustration whose fitness and beauty will help to fix the 
principle in our memories. Our author must have observed 
that the most common error of teachers is, that they deal too 
much in direct teaching. ‘They read, talk, explain; and forget 
that if they do all this ever so well, they may fail of setting the 
child’s own faculties in proper action, which ought to be the 
immediate object of all education. We have seen some who 
appeared totally ignorant of this, as a thing possible or desira- 
ble ; but seemed rather to consider children as the passive re- 
cipients of their indoctrinations, whose heads might become 
filled with knowledge and their hearts with goodness, by having 
them poured in at their ears. They had no curiosity to know what 
was passing in the small brain, with what emotion the little 
heart was throbbing, and so lost golden opportunities of detect- 
ing peculiar liabilities to temptation, clearing up confused im- 
pressions, and nourishing pure and good impulses. The talk of 
a young child is always true to its own distinct nature ; ; they do 
not all talk alike; and that distinct nature must be understood 
by him who would train it judiciously. Yet how few cultivate 
the power of talking with children in such a way as to bring 
them out! It generally accompanies a talent for saying things 
which children will remember to their profit; and many « 
chance visitor has in this way done good in a circle, where ‘e 
has perhaps passed but few hours of his life. It is a power well 
worth cultivating ; yet none, we believe, can attain it, who are 
hard, worldly minded, i insincere, or weak in intellect. Our au- 
thor’s advice on the whole subject of intercourse with children, 
in whatever capacity, is calculated to help the acquisition. 

The Essay on the ‘ Diffusive nature of Christianity” has al- 
ready borne rich fruits; it may and will bear more. It is fol- 
lowed by one on “ Moral and Spiritual Culture,” and another, 
“On the best mode of exerting a moral and spiritual influence 
in schools;” both admirable, as it seems to us. They give 
strong evidence of what we consider rather an unusual combi- 
nation in the author’s character and writings, of the spiritual 
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and the practical, each balancing the other; and few can so 
carry their poetry into prose without spoiling the latter, at least. 
There is no more exciting moral spectacle than a fine imagina- 
tion bridled by a sound judgment, both exercised conscientious- 
ly and vigorously in the cause of religion. 

The Essays on the ‘ Influences of ‘Home, ” the “Culture of 
the Imagination, and the ‘* Love of Nature,” have the charac- 
teristics just referred to; and the second contains some partic- 
ularly valuable suggestions. We do not think the vivid imag- 
inations of children have been used as they might. The un- 
derstanding, the affections, and above all, the quick memory of 
childhood, have been appreciated, employed, and carefully 
trained; while the imagination, so lively, fertile, and busy in 
most children, has been often idly admired, totally neglected, 
or checked as much as possible. Observation of its tendencies 
and capabilities show us that it must affect the process of educa- 
tion, do what we will. We cannot quench it, if we would; but 
we may so train it as to enlist its activity in aid of all else that is 
good in the child’s nature or our own instructions. Not one 
of the faculties requires more judgment and discrimination in 
management. A wrong bias early given to the imagination, or 
undue preponderance allowed, will” surely affect the whole fu- 
ture character of the wtinideak and of course his happiness. 
It seems to us that Mr. Waterston views this wonderful power 
rightly, and counsels wisely. 

The last piece, on the “ Death of Children,” will go to the 
heart of every parent who reads it, and not of parents only. 
There is a principle in human nature which it will reach, a 
deep-seated sympathy with all holy affections, which such an 
eloquent appeal must touch. We cannot refrain from quoting 
one or two of the reflections. 


“Tf, then, a child is taken away and others are left, it throws a de- 
gree of sanctity around those who remain. They are not simply con- 
nected with this world, but with another. One has gone, and they 
also may go. This idea makes every child a monitor pointing to the 
spiritual world, and unless parents are insensible to spiritual things, 
they will, by these means, have their faith strengthened, and their 
thoughts often led to the home of the soul. But even if the parent 
does not lose a child, the fact that children may and do die, tends to 
call out the affections. If it were a fact, that no child had ever been 
known to die, all children would be looked upon as future men and 
women. But now there is uncertainty, there are vague possibilities, 
and the present is valued the more, because the future is unknown. 
Fear makes Hope more beautiful.” — p. 289. 


It may possibly be inferred from the strain of our remarks, 
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that this work can be of use to few, except those actually en- 
gaged in the business of instructing their own children, or 
those of others; but such is not the case. The spirit of the 
whole work may be imbibed profitably by any reader; and 
many of the suggestions and exhortations may reach the con- 
sciences or help ‘the self-culture of all. With regard to teach- 
ing teachers, we fully agree with Mr. Waterston, that, after all, 
—‘‘each must judge for himself, and every one must have 
plans growing out of his own nature. Mr. Abbott may keep 
the best school, and he may write the best book; but if any 
man takes Mr. Abbott’s book without Mr. Abbott’s spirit, he 
will not keep a school like Mr. Abbott, though he follow the 
rules ever so strictly.” ‘These remarks may apply with no 
little force to Sunday-school teachers, now a large, important, 
influential class in the community. We have been much in- 
terested in Mr. Waterston’s remarks with reference to them 
particularly. Excellent as the Sunday-school system is, we are 
aware of its imperfections, its dubious features, its need of im- 
provement. ‘There should be liberty there, if anywhere on 
earth ; but there license would be fearful. As yet much is un- 
defined and unregulated. The precise relation and degree of 
authority, — influence, we should perhaps say, — of the pastor, 
the most essential requisites of a teacher, the proper means of 
excluding improper teachers, many such questions are yet open 
for discussion. 

We have left ourselves no room to speak of the short poems 
scattered through the volume, except to express the pleasure 


they have given us. The piece on Autumn has in it some 


lines of uncommon descriptive beauty, and breathe the very 
spirit of lovely, pensive October, which to the thoughtful and 
imaginative always asks of the past, as May does of the future. 

We give our author a grateful welcome. God speed him in 
the closet, and in that walk which he has chosen. None need 
more the true spirit of Christ, or have better opportunities of 
imitating his life, than those who literally make it their calling 
to ‘‘go about doing good.” If any doubt whether the world 
be really growing better as it grows older, to what shall we 
point more readily than to this young institution, the Ministry 
at Large? 


The New Hampshire Book: Being Specimens of the Literature 
of the Granite State. Nashua: 1842. 12mo. pp. 391. 


Tuts beautiful volume must not only be interesting to the 
sons and daughters of New Hampshire, to whom it is inscribed, 
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130 The New Hampshire Book. { March, 
but to all who are interested in American literature, and fond 
of tracing the connexion between talent and the places and cir- 
cumstances of its development. 

One is surprised, in looking over the contents of this book, 
at the number of distinguished men who are natives of the 
Granite State. Among the names eminent in politics and law, 
we find those of Webster, Cass, Woodbury, Mason, Pierce, 
Hubbard, Richardson, Parker, Wilson, Smith, Haines, Ather- 
ton, Appleton, Sullivan. Still more remarkable is the number 
of prominent clergymen. Among the Orthodox clergy we find 
that Payson, Jesse Appleton, Worcester, Emerson, Chase, 
Ladd, and many others, are natives of New Hampshire. And 
our own denomination is still more indebted to that State, con- 
sidering our relative numbers. Buckminster, the Peabodys, 
the Abbotts, Burnap, Morrison, Livermore, Burton, Haven, are 
familiar names to many of our readers, who may not be aware 
of the land of their origin. We observe, moreover, that some 
of the leading men in the Universalist denomination are from 
New Hampshire, such as Ballou, Skinner, Balch, Adams, etc. 

The poetry in this volume is of a character that has surpris- 
ed not a few. Mrs. Hale, Mrs. Daniels, Mrs. Thornton, Mrs. 
Orne, Mrs. Barnes, the Peabodys, Wilcox, Tappan, Carter, 
Moore, Dinsmoor, Haven, Fessenden, French, Greeley, Hale, 
Hildreth, Fields, Upham, are names sufficient to prove that the 
muses have not lost their old fondness for a mountain home. 

Perhaps the book might have been made more interesting to 
the general reader, if it contained fewer allusions to State his- 
tory and localities. But this very feature gives it chief interest 
in the minds of those to whom it is particularly addressed. It 
would have been decidedly more interesting and valuable, we 
think, if the editors had confined themselves to a more select 
circle of names. It can never be worth while to draw from all 
who, in one of our Eastern States, have perhaps commit- 
ted the fault of writing. Nay,—for our writers are bid- 
ding fair to outnumber our readers, —it must be necessary 
to stop far short of this large number. The best rule, we 
think, would be, therefore, to make the compilation of a 
good volume the main object in any enterprise of this kind, 
and select accordingly from the best writers, rather than from 
the largest possible number. 

Birth and early education the Editors have considered to 
constitute literary citizenship, and we think, justly. It would 
have been better not, in a single instance, to have departed 
from the rule. 

The Editors, Charles J. Fox, Esq. and the Rev. Samuel Os- 
good, of Nashua,— their names should have been on the 
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title page, — appear to have performed their work of research 
and selection with skill and fidelity. ‘They have not only erected 
a handsome monument to the genius of their State, but have 
given a permanent form to many treasures of thought that else 
might have vanished from memory. 


A Discourse Delivered on the Occasion of the Death of John 
Vaughan, in the First Congregational Unitarian Church, 
Sunday, January 16, 1842. By Wittram H. Furness, Pas- 
tor of the Church. With the Services at the Funeral. Phil- 
adelphia: J. Crissy. 1842. 8vo. pp. 32. 


In the death of Mr. Vaughan, not only circles of friends 
larger and smaller, in the city of Philadelphia, have met with a 
loss not soon, if ever, to be repaired, but persons at a distance, 
in every part of our country, and may it not be added, in every 
part of the world. Scarce any one, entitled on any ground to 
his acquaintance, ever visited Philadelphia, without receiving 
from him the most hospitable attention, or acts of substantial 
kindness, which could never be forgotten, and which connected 
agreeable sentiments and recollections forever after with the 
very name of the city he so distinguished by his residence. 
And if he ever thought or spoke of that place afterwards, as the 
city of ‘ brotherly ‘love,” it was the image of Mr. Vaughan, 
quite as much as that of Penn, or any modern Friend, that 
suggested the association. No one, who happened to be present 
at the funeral services of this good man, could have failed to 
be struck with the universal signs of grief upon the faces of a 
densely crowded congregation. It was as if each one there 
present had come to bewail the loss of a near relative or per- 
sonal friend, cut off unexpectedly in the prime of life, instead 
of an old man of more than fourscore, ‘“‘ whose time it was to 
die.” But it was only by an effort that they, who saw him fa- 
miliarly from day to day, could, — so they declare, — associate 
ideas of decay and death with him; there was such elasticity 
and life in his movement, such ardor and youthful freshness in 
his feelings and affections. His death was felt as that of a 
young man. 

The pamphlet before us consists of the funeral services per- 
formed at the Unitarian-Church, on Sunday, the 2d of January, 
and a discourse delivered in the same place, on the morning of 
the 16th,—all beautiful and impressive. We select a few 
paragraphs, that we may preserve in our pages some slight me- 
morial of so excellent a man. 
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“ Mr. Vaughan’s childhood was passed under singularly good influ- 
ences. ‘I'he character of his parents is seen in their children, and in 
old age he was accustomed to attribute whatever there was of good in his 
views and habits of life to their instructions, which he took delight in 
repeating. Dr. Price, one of the most distinguished dissenting divines 


of his day, was the pastor upon whose instructions his family attended ; 


and Mrs. Barbauld, second to none of the female authors of recent 
times, in the beauty of her writings, was one of his early teachers. 
The force of the impressions then made on him was visible in his 
whole character, but especially in his fidelity to the liberal, but then 
and still unpopular, form of faith, in which he had been brought up by 
those enlightened and excellent instructors. He came hither in 1782, 
and was soon in habits of familiar intercourse with the most distin- 
guished persons of the time. Early after the formation of this relig- 
ious society, which took place in 1796, he connected himself with it, 
and, mingling as he did in all circles, he shrunk not from bearing the 
unfashionable name of a Unitarian. He was prompt and zealous in 
furthering the interests of the infant church, and for more than eight 
years shared with others the labors of the pulpit. He never obtruded 
his faith on those who differed from him. He appeared in social inter- 


course only to recognise our common humanity, and was rejoiced to 


labor for a good object with good men of any persuasion. By forget- 
ting doctrinal distinctions, he made others forget, despite their secta- 
rianism, that he was a heretic. And yet he did not permit his faith to 
be denounced. He was always ready with a reason to answer the ig- 
norant and the bigoted.” — pp. 10, 11. 

“ Although no man ever valued money less for its own sake, although 
he went before all others in the liberality with which he gave, — so 
that his example seemed to lose effect from its singularity, — yet Mr. 
Vaughan loved best to furnish the destitute, not with money, but with 
employment ; and with this object, there is no trouble that he would 
not take, no distance that he would not go, no hour of the day or the 
night which he would not use for the humblest applicant for his assist- 
ance. And all this was accompanied with habitual self-forgetfulness. 
Accustomed to all the comforts and to the luxuries of life, his habits 
were simple, and his personal accommodations were of the homeliest 
kind. For years, after long and useful days he threw himself down at 
night upon a humble cot, and thought of nothing beyond the necessa- 
ry means of repose. And with the sun, or before it, he was up again, 
intent upon his benevolent purposes, and perhaps knocking at the doors 
of his wealthy friends, arousing their drowsy households with his char- 
itable applications.” — p. 12. 

“Ts any one curious to know about his religion? It was in his life. 
He lived in it, and it in him. For the religion of Mr. Vaughan, you 
must look upon Mr. Vaughan himself, — upon what he was. He could 
not talk about religion, but he could show us, and he has shown us how 
to live in it. Words are imposing, but they are cheap and easy, and 
the true kingdom of God in the soul, as an apostle hath declared, 
‘js not in word but in power,’ in the simple native force of an active, 
well spent life, in the power of benevolence, in the energy of virtue. 
Such power our venerated friend has exhibited. We have all seen in 
what his happiness lay, what his heaven was. ‘That heaven he has 
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carried with him. It is built out of the elements of his character, at 
the very centre of his being, and it is wholly out of our power to con- 
ceive of him as taking pleasure, save in active, unwearied usefulness, 
in offices of kindness, in deeds of charity and love.” — pp. 29, 30. 


Memoir of Elder Abner Jones. By his Son, A. D. Jones. 
Boston: Crosby & Co. 16mo. pp. 215. 


Mr. Jones has done well to place upon record the life and 
character of his father; for he was one of those good, and, 
why should we not add, one of those remarkable men, whose 
memory ought not to be suffered to perish. To those who 
knew him this volume must prove a welcome offering; and to 
those who’ knew him not it will present one more example of 
a man, in whom there was no guile, who knew not the meaning 
of the word selfishness, whose religion was seen, not in words 
and profession only, but in a devotion to the feeling of duty, 
and to what he believed to be the will of God, so hearty and so 
sincere, that it was to him the very breath of his life. He was 
an original man. ‘The religion he advocated and preached, as 
far as it was a system of opinion, he formed for himself, from 
his study of the New ‘Testament. And when he went forth to 
preach what he believed, with a full heart, he went not in the 
name of any sect, nor commissioned by any school or college, 
but on his own authority, in the strength of his own faith, to 
proclaim it to whomsoever would hear. All the early circum- 
stances of his life were unpropitious, not to the growth of the 
sentiment of religion, for his father was a pious and virtuous 
man, but to his enjoying any of those advantages of education, 
thought essential to a’‘preparation for the calling to which he ulti- 
mately devoted himself. His youth was passed in the back-woods 
of Vermont, where there were neither schools, nor churches, nor 
hardly inhabitants, and the solitude only now and then enlivened 
by the appearance of a travelling pedler or preacher. He early 
became religious under the influences of his parents, and the 
occasional preacher; and passed through those experiences, 
which, whatever name we give them, seem to mark the time 
when religion establishes itself in the soul. We cannot follow 
his course minutely. ‘Till he was nineteen years of age he 
lived at home, then, teaching school a single year, he abandoned 
that employment for a physician’s, for which he seems to have 
fitted himself by private study of such books as he could pro- 
cure, all the while, however, urged from within to become a 
preacher of the Gospel. [For two years he resisted this inward 
summons, and practised his profession with reputation and 
success. At the end of that period he could resist no longer, 
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but suddenly threw up a lucrative business to devote himself to 
the life of a Christian Minister. He was at first, and through 
his life afterwards, esteemed as an interesting and persuasive 
preacher. 

‘The great distinction claimed for him by his biographer is, 
his independence of thought and opinion, and his laying the 
foundations of the so called *‘ Christian Church,’? which now 
has its societies spread over the Union, and all of which, as is 
well known, are Unitarian in opinion. ‘‘ From the first,” he says, 
** Elder Jones announced his determination to stand alone, and 
acknowledge the authority of no church or set of men. He and 
about a dozen others, laymen, and residents of Lyndon, cove- 
nanted together in church form, and called themselves Curist- 
IANS; rejecting all party and sectional names, and leaving each 
other free to cherish such speculative views of theology, as the 
scriptures might plainly seem to them to teach. ‘This ‘was 
probably, the first Free Curistran Church ever established in 
New England.’ His life, as a preacher, was one of poverty, 
incessant labor, and frequent change of residence. But his 
reason for abandoning one church for another was not, in a 
single instance, that the one to which he removed was more 
prosperous and its rewards greater, but, on the contrary, that 
it was less so and its rewards less, in the hope that by a true 
devotion of his best powers to its service he might revive and 
establish it. In this manner he recovered several decaying or 
dying churches. It would be difficult to find, in the modern 
annals of any denomination of Christians, an example of a more 
single-minded, conscientious, disinterested man, one who in all 
his labors thought less of himself and more of the cause he had 
at heart. His sphere was what is called a humble one ; but what- 
ever it was in itself, he made it great and honorable by his 
industry, his spirit of self-devotion, his contentedness, and his 
piety. Although of an inquisitive mind, and a great reader, 
always, as he says, curious to know what the next leaf of a book he 
should turn over would reveal, yet he seems to have been strangely 
insusceptible of the refining effects books usually have on those 
who are conversant with them. His style was that of an unculti- 
vated man to the last. With more of the power which tolerable 
literary skill confers, his good influence would have extended 
farther and deeper while he lived, and would not have been lost 
when he died. His memoirs, well drawn up by his son, are 
worth reading, if on no other account, for the glimpses they 
give of one of the simple, primitive forms of our country life. 


But they may be read with profit for hiher and better rea- 


sons. 
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An Offering of Sympathy to the Afflicted; especially to Pa- 
rents bereaved of their Children. Being a Collection from 
Manuscripts never before published. With an Appendix of 
Extracts from various Authors. By Francis ParKMAN. 


Third Edition. Boston: Munroe & Co. London: J. Green. 
1842. 


“Tue Offering of Sympathy,” Mrs. Follen’s ‘‘ Selections from 
Fenelon,” and the ‘‘ Formation of the Christian Character,” are 
the books which ordinarily a clergyman makes most use of as 
gifts in his congregation, and to the young. We are not sur- 
prised that Dr, Parkman’s excellent little volume has reached a 
third edition. It has carried comfort to many a heart. We 
wish it well on its errand of peace. The present edition it will 
be observed is an enlarged one. ‘‘The plan,” says the author, 
“has been somewhat extended ; and with some connexion and 
improvement of the former, will be found an original article by 
a friend, and some additional selections in the appendix adapted 
to the wants of the sorrowful of all descriptions.” 


Discourses on Human Life. By Orvitte Dewey, Pastor of 
the Church of the Messiah, in New-York. New-York : 
Published by David Felt & Co. 1841. 12mo. pp. 299. 


TneEse discourses on human life are worthy of being placed 
by the side of the volumes that have preceded them from the 
same author. ‘They are perhaps more universally interesting 
in their topics than either of the others. All who love wisdom 
and truth, clothed in the attractive charms of eloquent speech, 
will be eager to possess and read them. Some of the topics are, 
The Moral Significance of Life, Life is what we make it, On 
Inequality in the Lot of Life, On the School of Life, Life’s 
Consolations in the view of Death, On the Religion of Life, &c.; 
eighteen discourses in all. We donot intend that the present 
brief notice shall preclude us from an extended review of these 
discourses hereafter ; and we cannot but express our hope, that 
another occasion for recurring to them will be furnished by 
a second edition in some more comely shape. In the present 
instance, the publisher has by no means done justice to the 
great worth of the book. So much beauty within should have 
been recommended by some beauty without. We are confident 
the work would meet with a much wider sale, were it more 
attractive in its form. Mere policy would seem to dictate a 
tasteful exterior. We should like to see a uniform edition of 
Mr. Dewey’s Sermons in a form as neat, nay as elegant, as the 
press can give. 
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The Olject of the Ministry. A Sermon preached at the In- 
stallation of Rev. Samuel Osgood, as Pastor of the West- 
minster Congregational Church, in Providence, December 29, 
1841. By Ersraim Peazsopy. Providence: B. Cranston. 
1842. 


Tuis pamphlet, beside the Sermon of Mr. Peabody, contains 
the Charge by Mr. Folsom, the Right Hand of Fellowship by 
Mr. Simmons, and the Address to the People by Mr. Thomp- 
son, of Salem. ‘logether, they may be commended as a model 
of what these services at an ordination should be. It cannot 
be often that services, prepared without previous concert, should 
so perfectly harmonize in their spirit and aim. ‘I'hey all, one 
as well and as much as another, breathe the deep seriousness 
that becomes such an occasion. They all are concerned with 
themes of infinitely more moment, and we believe always more 
interesting to a listening people, than the topics which formerly 
and usually it has been one’s misfortune to hear discussed at 
such times. If ever there be a distinct propriety in presenting 
to an audience subjects that shall possess a universal interest, 
that shall appeal to feelings and affections common to all who 
hear, that shall raise no angry emotion, but tend to disclose new 
grounds of agreement and love, it is at an ordination of a 
young man as a preacher of the Gospel of peace and good will. 
That there may have been formerly a propriety and advantage 
in pursuing an opposite course, we would not hastily deny ; but 
we can see neither advantage nor propriety in continuing the 
practice at the present day. At an ordination we hope never 
again to hear discussed, either the points of difference between 
the Unitarian and the Trinitarian, or between different portions 
of the Unitarian body itself. New school and old school, re- 
form and conservatism, bigotry to the old and bigotry to the 
new, — all this and the like grate harsh music to the ear and the 
spirit. It seems to bea time and occasion for union at all points 
where it can possibly take place, rather than for probing, or even 
touching the sore spots of division and difference, —a time, in 
a word, for music rather than discord, for communion rather 
than antagonism. ‘T’he services at the installation of Mr. Os- 
good were just such as we would have them always to be. 
They are all concerned with the deep things of the spirit and 
the life; leaving far behind, as if they did not exist, the husks 
and the chaff, the beggarly elements of controverted doctrine. 
These things, great in their way, are rightly left to the review, 
the tract, and the set occasion. 





